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Important new HARPER Publications ——— 
RACIAL & CULTURAL MINORITIES 


An Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination — 
Revised Edition | 
George Eaton Simpson & J. Milton Yinger, Oberlin College 


Enthusiastically acclaimed when first published as the most valuable and comprehensive 
treatment of race and ethnic relations, this book has just been carefully revised to encompass 
the recent flood of events in the field and the accompanying increase in research on the 
social psychology of prejudice. The extensive bibliography is expanded by several hundred 
new items. 881 Pages. $7.50 


BUILDING YOUR MARRIAGE 


Revised Edition 
Rex A. Skidmore & Anthon S. Cannon, University of Utah 
A noteworthy success as a practical and realistic treatment of the subject of courtship and 
marriage deriving its main distinction from its basis on more than 8,000 questions asked of 


the authors by students, now revised to be completely up to date. Revision includes new 


chapters, new illustrations and cases, and new ne and answers. 701 Pages. $6.00 


COUNSELING THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 


C. H. Patterson, University of Illinois 
An seidiepotedlll guide for all those involved in counseling the emotionally disturbed. 
Here is a complete and systematic treatment of the process of vocational, educational, and — 
personal-social counseling of those with mental-emotional problems ranging from very - 
mild to severe enough to require hospitalization as well as for those who have recently been 


458 Pages. $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. (Dept. 33) 
Please send me ............ copies of each book checked: 
[] RACIAL & CULTURAL MINORITIES 7 BUILDING YOUR MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
Enelosed* Bill me Send €.0.D. 
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Man’s 


of Man 


E. H. ROBERTSON shows how man 
has failed to escape the anxiety 
of his guilt in Freudian psychology, 
Existentialist indifference, or 
Marxist frenzy. In sharp contrast, 
Robertson gives you the great 
Christian idea of a creature at 
once free and responsible. He 
draws from the Bible and from 
great theologians to shape a book 
for all thinking Christians. $2.25 


In the Beginning GOD 


WILLIAM M. LOGAN clarifies the 
meaning of Genesis I-XI in a 
book of rare power — to be used 
for individual reading, class study, 
sermon material. Its pages bring 
you new insights and the excite- 
ment of discovery. $2.25 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 128 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


THE ALCOHOL ISSUE 


Congratulations on the April issue of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. I was so intérested in 
it that I read three of the articles at a 
sitting. The article by Chaplain Wiltenburg 
on “The Bible and the Attitudes of Ministers 
on Drinking” is splendidly done and worth 
far more than the price of the magazine. 

All good wishes for the continued success 
of your labors. 

JoHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
Minister of | 

The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 

New York, New York 


Let me tell you how much we enjoyed 
your April issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
We always look forward to seeing every 
issue of your magazine, and were particularly 
impressed with the material on alcoholism. 

I wonder if you will permit us to reprint 
two selections from the April issue in our 
own little publication, “Inventory”? I have 
reference to “The Pastor and the Alcoholic” 
by Clarence Reidenbach, and “Problem 
Drinking and Community Responsibility” by 
Dr. Robert Straus. 


GEORGE H. ADAMS 
wo Publications Editor 


Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Editor’s Note. We have received quite 4 
number of other comments on the April 
issuc, particularly on Chaplain Wiltenburg’s 
article. Some praised it. There were others, 
however, who were extremely critical. of 
Chaplain Wiltenburg’s point. of view. Because 
of lack of space it is not possible for us to 


print them at this time. We hope to get to 


them soon. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF PASTORAL — 
CARE 


For a number of years now I have had a 
growing concern for the development of 


what may be called an “Annual Meeting of . 
Pastoral Care.” As I- have attended the 


Orthopsychiatry meetings and others similar- 
ly structured, I have been asking myself 
why we cannot develop a similar “fellowship” 


in'relation to our field of special interest? 


Such an annual convention would not only 
help us all to learn to know one another per- 
sonally, but provide us with a greater op- 


portunity to share our ideas through the 
medium of “papers.” | 


Since other. professional groups find great 


assistance in this kind of approach, it would 
seem to me that a study of the possibility - 


would be most. appropriate. Furthermore, I 
feel that such an idea could complement the 
ministry of your magazine in terms of (1) 
appropriate articles and (2) maintaining a 


morale in our field that could help all of us: 


identify more creatively with not only 
theories but personalities. Would it not be 


most interesting, for example, to hear Carl 


Rogers and Paul Tillich discuss “The Theo- 


logical  Presuppositions of Client-Centered 


Therapy”? 

May I also take this opportunity to thank 
you fer the quality of your magazine. As a 
charter subscriber, I have never missed an 
issue. | 
CLypE E. WEAVER 
Chaplain 


Chicago Parental School 


Chicago, Illinois 


MORE ON HOMOSEXUALITY 

The book, Homosexuality: Disease or 
Wavy of Life? is another eye-opener, and of 
grave concern to anyone who is in his right 
mind. Since the Book Club promoted the 
book to members, is there any saving on the 
book if we order through the Club? Wheth- 
er or not there is a saving, I want to order 


two copies and send them to the persons — 


whose names I am enclosing. Please send 
the invoice to me. 


Again, thanks, and a prayer for your im-. 


portant work. 
| F. B. JENSEN 
Minister of | 
Church of the Palms 
Santa Ana, California 


“This book marks a milestone in the relating of psy- 
chology and sociology to the basic Christian enterprise 
_—evangelism”—GAINEs S. DOBBINS 


GROUP DYNAMICS IN EVANGELISM 


Is 


EVANGELISM 


by M. MILLER 


This book was written to show how the small group of-the local 


believers to Christ and into the fellowship of His church. Here you 
see how this potential is released through Christian friendship, the 
unselfish sharing of Christ and His Gospel with others for their own 
sake, not just as a means of adding more members. —- $3.50 


At Your Local Book Store 


HERALD P RESS Scottdale, Pennsylvania 


Fifty Years of Christian Literature Service 


church may utilize the unique dynamics of its group life to win un- _ 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 


E ARE doubtful that Reinhold Niebuhr will regard our pres- 

entation of him as “Man of the Month” in a positive light. 
This is not merely or mainly because of the many honors he has 
received as a result of his unparalleled theological contribution, but 
rather because of his ambiguous feelings about modern psychology 
in general, with which our enterprise is inescapably associated. Yet 
it is Our own conviction that Reinhold Niebuhr, even by his most 
vigorous criticism of the pretensions and shortcomings of modern 
psychology, has made a basic contribution to psychological knowledge. 
The evidence for our conviction, at least in summary, is presented 
in the remainder of this issue. 

Vice-President and Professor of Applied Christianity at» Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, Reinhold Niebuhr is currently 
spending a year at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. 

He was born in Wright City, Missouri, where his father was a 
minister of the church then known as the Evangelische Synod von 
Nordamerika, since become a part of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. He attended Elmhurst College in Illinois, and Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary in Missouri, from which he was graduated in 1913. 
The next-two years were spent at the Yale 


The \ AN ~ and A.M. degrees. For the next thirteen years, 

beginning in 1915, he was pastor of the Bethel 
| of the Evangelical Church, located in an industria! 
section of Detroit. 


| He joined the faculty of Union Theological 
() N Seminary just thirty years ago, in 1928, and 


in 1930 became Professor of Applied Chris- 


(Continued on page 66) 


Divinity School, where he received the B.D. 
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pastoral 


PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


Rogers and Niebuhr 


I feel extraordinarily fortunate 


to be able to present in this is- 


sue at least .an indirect kind of dialogue 
between Carl Rogers and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The main. point is of course 
toward clarification of the thought of 
these important men, the one who has 


probably been more creatively influen- 


tial in American psychology than any 
other person, and the other who has 
certainly exercised an unparalleled in- 


fuence both in theology and far be- 


vond. 


Carl Rogers is of course no strang-- 


er to our pages since he has been an 
invaluable member of our Editorial 
Advisory Board from the beginning. 
But until now we have never quite 


known what to do about Reinhold Nie- 


buhr. Until the publication of his book 


on The Self and the Dramas of His- 


tory, his explicit writing at the psy- 
chological level was small and some- 
times incidental to other considera- 
tions, and plainly would not, there- 
lore, give his considered judgment 


ahout psy chology. Upon the appear- 


togical 


ed theologians, 


ance of this important volume, which 
did pay explicit attention to psy- 
chology in a way not done in previous | 
books, we considered how this always 
muplicit but now explicit psychological 
discussion could be brought to the at- 


tention of our readers. 


The answer came first in a brilliant . 
inspiration by Perry LeFevre, in his 
requesting Carl Rogers to review the 
Niebuhr book for. the Chicago Theo- 
Seminary “Register.” That 
very provocative review was written 
by Rogers, and speaks for itself as 
we reprint it in this issue by permis- 
sion. 

We then requested three distinguish- 
all familiar with. Nie- 
buhr’s thought, to write a commentary. 
The Rogers review was made availa- 
ble to them. They were of course left 
entirely free to comment either upon 
Niebuhr, upon the issues between 
Rogers and Niebuhr, or upon Rogers. 
As the reader will see, the comments 
of all three of them are mainly about 
Niebuhr. In that sense’ their discus- 
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sions tend to use the Rogers review 


mainly as a springboard to the dis- 


cussion of Niebuhr, and not also as 
an approach to discriminating appraisal 
of Rogers’ entire constructive position. 
We simply call the reader's attention 


to this, lest he think that any of the 


participants in the discussion believes 
he has done justice to Rogers’ views. 

Although Reinhold Niebuhr, in spite 
of obligations incident upon beginning 
special work at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in Princeton, has graci- 
ously read the Rogers review and the 
three articles of comment, it has not 


heen possible for him to present ex- 


plicit comment on them except at one 
point. He has indicated appreciation 
for many of the points contained in 
the article by Hans Hofmann. Dr. 
Rogers’ concluding comment, with 
which we end the discussion, speaks 
for itselt. | 

The special ability of each of our 
three commentators makes itself plain 
in what they have written. Hans Hof- 
mann was trained as a theologian in 
Switzerland and elsewhere on the Con- 
tinent, has written an excellent book 
on Reinhold Niebuhr, received train- 
ing at the Jung Institute in Zurich, 
and is currently Director of the Pro- 
gram in Religion and Mental Health 
at the Harvard Divinity School. Wal- 


ter M. Horton, of Oberlin, has been. 


one of our most distinguished Amer- 
ican theologians for a generation, and 
has unusual capacity for fair as well 
as penetrating insight into the thought 


of others as well as ability to set forth. 
his own. From the beginning of. his. 


work he has been well informed psy- 
chologically ; and in one of our own 
recent issues wrote on a psychological 
approach to theology twenty-five years 
after publishing his book under that 
title. | 
Zernard M. Loomer, who is Profes- 


sor of the Philosophy of Religion in 
the Federated Theological Faculty of 
The University of Chicago, has writ- 
ten comparatively little but is widely 
known among theologians for the 
depth and penetration of his mind. He 
collaborates with Seward Hiltner in 
offering seminars at Chicago on the in- 
terrelationships of theology and _psy- 
chology. 


The discussion contained herein is 
about Rogers and Niebuhr—mainly 
about the latter. But in principle, it 


speaks also to the more general ques- 
tion of the relationship between psy- 
chology and theology in our time how- 
ever these be defined. All our commen- 
tators suggest that some of the appar- 
ent misunderstandings between Rogers 
and Niebuhr may be just that and may 
appear sharper than the basic convic- 
tions of each would really justify. But 
they all wisely warn against a too quick 


or facile accommodation of views. This 


is an area where the very best thinking 


‘is needed, and little service is done 
either by those who simply declare psy-} 


chology and theology to be in utterly 
different realms with no relationship, 
or by those who profess that all the 
answers are positive and they possess 
them. 

With the permission of Reinhold 
Niebuhr and of the publisher, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, we reprint Chapter 3 
from Niebuhr’s book, The Self and the 
Dramas of History. Although no sec- 
tion so brief as this can possibly do 
justice to the deptlt and complexity of 
his view, this seems the best available 


statement of the psychological core of 


his thinking. 

especially since the discussions in 
this issue say so little about Car! 
Rogers’ constructive position, we hope 
to present something more about that 


—Srwarp HILtTNER 
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short-range or 


The chief difficulty in the Freudian analysis of 
the self is that it is blind to the resources for 
both love and self-love at the very heights of 
human personality, rather than in a pleasure 
seeking “ig.” 


The Dialogue Between the Will and 


Conscience of the Self 


HE RELATION of the conscience 
to the will of the self is certainly 
one aspect of the self’s internal dia- 
logue. Will and conscience are two 


levels of the transcendence of the self 
over itself. More accurately, the will is 


the result of the self’s transcendence 
over the complex of its impulses and 
desires. The will is in fact the self or- 
ganized for the attainment of either a 
long-range purpose. 
This organization requires a rational 
analysis of the ends in view, a com- 
parison of the relative merits of those 
ends either from the standpoint of the 
selt's total ends or from the standpoint 
of some more inclusive system of value. 
The will is operative on all levels. A 
young man may, for instance, will to 
bea lawyer; will to take a college edu- 
cation in pursuit of this ultimate end; 
and will to join the football squad. He 
may will the latter course either in pur- 
suit of the ultimate end, or because it 
isan ancillary end which i is deemed by 
him not to be in conflict with his ulti- 
mate end. On all these levels of will- 


This is a chapter from The Self and the 
Dramas of History by Reinhold Niebuhr. 


Copyright 1955 by Reinhold Niebuhr. Re- 
printed by permission of Charles Scribner's 
ns. 


ing reason is the self’s 


consistency 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR - 


Vice President of the Faculty 
and Charles A. Briggs 
Graduate Professor of 
Ethics and Theology. 

Union Theological Seminary 


instrument in 
judging the goals of action. Yet the 
sues its immediate ends and subordi- 
nates them to an ultimate end is not an 
intellectual achievement. Consistency is 
the achievement of the self rather than 
of its reason,-because there 1s no power 


in reason as such to compel consistency 


theugh it may have the power to detect 
inconsistency in the pursuit of goals. . 

The seli’s. capacity to view itself, and 
to judge either its short-range or its 
long-range purposes, gives rise to a 
reality in its life which is usually term- 
ed “‘conscience.” Conscience, like will, 
avails itself of rational tools but 1s not 
subject to these instruments. 

lit would seem that any judgment by 
the self of its own actions and attitudes 


is an expression of conscience. But this 


is not so. The self may, when viewing 
its actions, either accuse or excuse it- 


self; and if it accuses itself, it may do 
so from its own standpoint. That is, it 


with which a self pur-— 


| 
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may view its actions as being too “un- 
selfish” and not. sufficiently concerned 
with its own interests. 

In short, the self in the position of 
viewing. its own actions is not inevit- 
ably expressing its “conscience.” The 
prevalent view that there is some iden- 


tity between conscience and reason 1s_ 


due to the error of assuming that the 


self in the position of transcending it- ° 


self inevitably has a wider concern 
than the self in its engagements. It has 
a wider view, but not necessarily a 
wider interest. The fact is that the self 
which views its own actions and atti- 
tudes is more inclined to be concerned 
for itself than to judge itself for this 
concern. \We must postpone for the 
moment a consideration of this aspect 


ot self-transcendence to consider the 


manifestations of “‘conscience,” partic- 
ularly in its relation to the will. We 
will define conscience, provisionally at 
least, as any aspect of the self’s judging 
its actions and attitudes in which a 
sense of obligation in contrast to in- 
clination. is expressed. Many efforts 
have been made to deny the reality of 
such a sense of “‘ought.’”’ Most of these 
efforts are clearly derived from one- 
dimensional views of selfhood, usually 
elaborated within a naturalistic ontol- 
ogy. They try to eliminate the distinc- 
tion between the desired and the desir- 
able in the view of the self. But they 
fail to explain why the self is under the 
necessity of seeking what it desires by 
proving that the desired is really de- 
sirable; or that what the self wants is 
in accord with some wider system of 
values than the self’s own interests. 
These hypocrisies are the most telling 
refutations of one-dimensional views of 
selfhood. They prove that there is a 
real distinction between inclination and 
obligation, between the desires of the 
self and its conception of a system of 
value which does not depend upon its 


inclination or desires. This sense of 
obligation is powerful enough to allow 
the sélf freedom to achieve what it de- 


sires only when it is able to persuade. 


itself that what it desires 1s consonant 


with this more general system of values. 


He “content” of conscience is ob- 
viously very relative to time and 
place. Yet the minimal terms of our 
obligations to our neighbors, incor- 


porated, for instance, in the prohibition ] 
of murder, theft and adultery, are fair-— 


1 


ty universal. Hume rightly observed 


that the “preference for benevolence 


over self regard’ was universal, cer-~ 


iainty. more universal than actual 


benevolence. 


Perhaps it would be correct to sur- 
mise that the universalities of the 


“moral law” are derived from intuitions 
of the self about the essential nature 
of its selfhood. To this essential nature 
belong, on the one hand, its biological 
structure, and, on the other hand, its 
social nature. The self would therefore 
feel obligated to conform to the “law” 
written into its nature, including the 
luw of love or the law which is derived 
‘rom the mutual dependence of persons. 

Yet the content of conscience 1s 
much more relative than the proponents 
of the idea of “moral intuitions’’ rea- 
lize. These relativities point to the 
social derivation of the moral law. Man 
is both an historical and social creature. 
He does not make his moral judgments 
ina vacuum. The community in which 
he lives sets the standards by which he 
judges himself. There is at least that 
modicum of truth in the moral. rela- 
tivism propounded by modern anthro- 
pologists. That this is not the whole 
truth of the matter is proved by the 
frequency with which “conscience” ex- 
presses itself in defiance of the com- 


munity. The modern martyrs who have 


given their life to defy communities 
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which sought to make total claims upon 
the individual have vividly refuted all 


theories, whether psychological, socto- 


logical or anthropological, which sought 
ty reduce the sense of moral obligation 
to a purely sociological phenomenon. 
More particularly they refuted the 
Freudian theory of the “‘super-ego” 
which was no more than the pressure 
of the community upon the “ego.” | 

It is worth noting however that con- 
sistently “liberal” or “bourgeois” no- 
tions of conscience as purely individual 
do not do justice to the fact that the 


individual is best able to defy a com- 


munity when his conscience 1s informed 
and reinforced by another community, 
whether religious or political. Perhaps 
the final paradox of the social and in- 
dividual dimension of the moral sense 
is revealed by the fact that the 1ndi- 
vidual may defy a community which 
directly impinges upon his life and 
threatens his liberty by its coercions ; 
but his defiiance is usually undertaken 
in the name of another, more inclusive 
otf more worthy, community even 
though that community makes no overt 
claims upon him and may exist only in 


his imagination. 


JOHN Wheeler Bennett’s study of. 


the history of the German military 
caste in his Nemesis of Power is an in- 
teresting survey of the relation oi 
“conscience,” both to the pressure of 
self-concern and to the historical tra- 
ditions which may inform a conscience. 
According to this study, the military 
caste which had strict conceptions of 
“honor” and a personal ethic which 
made Nazi practices abhorrent to it, 
was nevertheless the chief instrumént 
for letting Hitler come to power, and 
came to an ignomunious end, first as 
partner and then as captive, of the Nazi 
regime. This result was partly due. to 


the fact that the traditional mora] code | 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE WILL AND CONSCIENCE —— 


of its members assumed the predatory 
character of the nation’s morality. 
There was thus a partial concurrence 
between their and the Nazi morality. . 
They were secondly motivated by a 
strong pride of caste which Hitler 
finally outraged, but initially satisfied, 
hy giving them a seemingly exalted 


_ position in the “Third Reich.” They 


were, in addition, so politically- inept, 
that they were unconscious of _having 
civen the noose into Hitler’s hands, 
which he used to hang them. This noose 
was their own exaggerated conception 
of “lovalty,” and their abhorrence of 
breaking an oath of allegiance. Thus the 
inadequacy of the moral traditions 
which informed their conscience was_ 
equally responsible with their political 
ineptness, their lack of personal politi- . 
cal integrity, and their personal and 
collective pride in making them the 
chief agents of their naticn’s undoing. 
Yet there were significant variations in 
the general pattern of the tradition 
which informed their moral life. There 
was a great difference between the in- 
tegrity of a von Seekt and the capacity | 
for intiigue of a von Schleicher. And’ 
the heroic courage which finally made 
a revolt agamst Hitler possible was 
only slightly different in composition 
fromm the character traits which made 
the caste such an ignominious instru- 


ment of Hitler's regime. No better sym- 


bol could be had in history ot the in- 
finitely varied relation of conscience to 
communal moral tradition, on the one 
hand, and of conscience to self-concern, 
on the other. | a 
Since it is the self which wills and 
the self, on another level of transcend- 
ence, which judges what it has willed, 
there is naturally some confusion about 


relation of will to conscience, 


lustrated in Shakespeare's lerehant of 
l“entce in the account of the dialogue 
between Launcelot Gobbo and his con-. 
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science. In St. Paul's confession of the. 


division in his soul (Romans 7), con- 
science is, on the one hand, a force 
above the self (“The law is spiritual: 


but I am carnal, sold under sin’’) but,. 


on the other hand, the self identifies it- 


self with conscience and feels that there | 
is a force of inclination which operates 


against both will and conscience (“I, 
vet not IJ, but sin that dwelleth in me”). 

This confusion is heightened by the 
fact that conscience may become “‘di- 
vided” because it is at different times 
informed by contrasting sets of loyal- 
ties and operates in different contexts 
of moral claims. Mark Twain is very 


much interested in this confusion. In 


his Huckleberry Finn, he pictures 
“Huck” anxious in one moment be- 
cause telling the truth would deliver 
his frend the runaway slave, Jim, to his 


pursuers, and in the next moment un- 


easy because he has told a lie. Huck 
thereupon cries out against this con- 
fusion: “It don’t make no difference 
whether you do right or wrong, a per- 
son’s conscience ain’t got no sense and 
goes for him anyway. If I had a yaller 
dog and he had no more sense than 
my conscience I would poison him. It 
takes up more room than all a person’s 
insides and ain't no good nohow. Tom 
Sawyer says so too.” 


TEON of conscience to 


reason 1s an even greater source 
of confusions We have seen that the 
self, both in its willing and in its judg- 
ing, avails itself of its logical and ana- 


lytic faculties. In willing, it uses logic 


to avoid confusion in the organization 
of its aims. It also avails itself of 
reason to detect the contradiction be- 
tween its aims and desires and a larger 
system of values of which it has become 


conscious because it can survey itself 


in its relation to some larger communal 
or moral system in which its desires 


are not as central as they seem to be in 
its unreflective state. 
But is is important to note that the 


self is always the master, and not the. 


servant, of its reason. That is why re- 
flection is not identical with the oper- 
ation of conscience. Reflection may 


prompt a greater self-concern than an 


unreflective engagement of the self in 


jts responsibilities and affections. The 


self is, in fact, more, rather than less, 
inclined to be concerned with itself 
when it detaches itself from a situation 
and views it from a transcendent posi- 


tion. This fact gives at least a pro: 


visional justification for the lower es- 
timates of the moral quality of “reason” 
which romanticism advances.’ It also 


explains why Hobbes, with some plau- 


sibility, could regard the same reason, 
which philosophers from Plato and 
Aristotle to Kant regarded as the root 
of virtue, as the cause of the inordi- 
nancy of human ambitions. It was, ac- 
cording to Hobbes, man’s “reason” 
Which disturbed the simple harmony of 
nature. Men by their reason “‘saw or 
thought they saw” a better way of or- 
ganizing their common life. This usu- 
ally meant organizing to their greater 
advantage. The self, in short, could 
use reason to justify its ends as well as 
to judge them, and there was evidently 
no power in reason to limit the desires 
and ambitions of men. There was no 
rationally compelling analysis of a com- 
plex social situation which could com- 
pel the self to moderate its claims in the 
interests of the wholé. The inclination 
of the self to use its freedom over self 
and the communal situation to press its 
claims rather than to moderate them, 
proves the inadequacy of all theories 
which equate self-concern with some 
inertia of nature or some vestige of in- 
lant ego-centricity. The chief difficulty 


' Bergson: “When the self first begins to — 


think of itself it thinks of itself first.” | 
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for PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY viet July and August, as the journal is not pub- 
lished during those two months—but you can look forward with anticipation 
to our fall and winter issues, which will begin in September with a special 
issue On: 


- Divorce, the Church, and the Minister 


Guest edited by Davin R. Mace 
Professor of Human Relations, Drew University 


Contents 
The Church and Divorce— 


Historical Background 
by WiittamMm GRAHAM COLE 
Chaplain, Williams -College 


Counseling With Divorced Persons 
hy JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
Fifth: Avenue Presbyterian Church 


What It Means To Be Divorced 
by JAMES H, Burns 
Massachusetts Council of 


Marital Discord and Divorce 
in the United States 
by RALPH P. BRIDGMAN 
Family Court Center 
Toledo, Ohio 


Divorce From a Psychiatrist’s 
Point of View 
hy CLEMENS E. M.D. 
Walter E. Fernald State School 


Children and Divorce 
by Puittre Poratin, M.D. 
Columbia University 


Other special issues in the works are— 
THE MINISTRY AS A VOCATION, 
guest edited by Dr. Carroll A. Wise, Garrett Biblical Institute 


THE MINISTER AND HIS COMMUNITY, 
eal edited by Dr. Joseph Fletcher, Episcopal Theological School 


: PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE RURAL MINISTRY. ; 
guest edited by Prof. Olin T. Binkley, Southeastern Baptist Theo. Seminary 


_So—you see—we have a busy summer ahead of us in our attempt to make 
the journal as meaningful to you as it can be. It will be made even more mean- 
ingful if you will write to us and tell us what you would like to have next year 
that we have either not covered, or have not covered weil—and don’t forget to 


talk to your colleagues—the psychiatrist and physician in your community— — 


about PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. If possible, get them to subscribe. They will be 
grateful to you. 
Meanwhile, we wish all of our readers a happy and restful summer. 


Pastoral Psychology | PP-6 
Great Neck, N. Y. | : 
I enclose $5.00 for a one-year subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
I enclose $11.00 for a three-year subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(50c a year additional for Canadian and foreign subscriptions. ) 
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in the Freudian analysis of the self is 


that it is blind to the resources for 


both love and self-love at the very 
heights of human personality, rather 
than in a pleasure seeking “id.” 


HE UNIVERSAL inclination ot 
the self to be more concerned with 
itself than to be embarrassed by its un- 
due claims may be defined as “original 
sin.” The universality of the inclination 


is something of a mystery. The ortho-. 


dox idea of an inherited sinful taint 
certainly can not explain this tendency. 
Nor is it meaningful to follow theolo- 
gians, who, since Origen, have reduced 
this tendency to an ontological fate and 
have thus equated the fall with creation. 
The simple survival impulse may be 
grounded in our created nature. But we 
are considering, not the survival: im- 
pulse, but the tendency to consider our- 
selves whenever we rise to survey the 
whole human situation. We will under- 
stand the nature of this universal in- 
clination if we note that it expresses it- 
self on many levels, so that its uni- 
versality does not indicate a uniformity 
in human behavior.-It expresses itself 


in the action of the deserter, whose 
self-concern tempts him to evade the 


risks of war. But it is also revealed in- 
the attitude of the brave soldier who. 


may, upon enlistment in the Army, 
anxiously speculate on the possibility of 
attaining officer rank. A person may be 


-theroughly “devoted” to a cause, a 


community, or a creative relationship, 
and vet he may, within terms of that 
devotion, express his final concern for 
lis own prestige or power or security. 
This bendage of the will to the interests 
of the self is what is’ meant by the 
“bondage of the will’ in Christian 
theory. There isa significant confusion 


in regard to this conception, well illus- 


trated in the debate between Luther 


ftrasmus on the freedom and the 


hondage of the will. Erasmus, in com- 
mon with Renaissance thought, con- 
ceived of the freedom of the will as 
the freedom of the self over its im- 
pulses. The. Reformation, on the other 
hand, defined the bondage of the will 
as the bondage of the self to its self, 
from which bondage there could. be 
emancipation only by “‘grace’ and not 
by the strength of one’s willing. 


Self-Love 


[‘ anyone therefore will not learn from Christianity to love himself in the 


right way, then neither can ke !ove his neighbor . 


.. To love one’s self in 


the right way and to love one’s neighbor are absolutely analagous concepts ; -are 


at bottom one and the same .. 


. Hence the law is, ‘You shall love yourself as 


you love your neighbor when you love him as yourself.—SorEN KIERKEGAARD 
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| Only if one views individuals on the most super- 


ial or external basis are they seen as being 
primarily the victims of self-love. When seen 
from the — that is far from being their 


disease. 


Reinhold N iebuhr 
The Self and the Dramas of History * 


Criticism 


WAS persuaded to read and com- 
ment upon this book because in my 
work as psychotherapist I have become 


deeply concerned with the self and its 


place in our psychological existence. 
My reactions” are not intended as a 
formal review. 


As I lay the book down, I find that 


Iam impressed most of all by the awe- 
some certainty with which Dr. Niebuhr 
knows. He knows, with incredible as- 
surance, What is wrong with the think- 
ing of St. Thomas Aquinas, Augustine, 
Hegel, Freud, Marx, Dewey, and 
many, many .others. He also knows 


what are the errors. of communism, 


existentialism, psychology, and all the 
social sciences. His favorite term for 
the formulations of others is “absurd,” 
but such other terms as ‘“‘erroneous,”’ 


“blind,”’ ‘‘naive,”. “inane,” and 


well in the book are the Hebrew 
prophets, Jesus (as seen by Niebuhr), 
Winston Churchill, and Dr. Niebuhr 
himself. 

So strong is this impression that I 
cannot help but speculate as to whether 


*Reprinted by permission from The Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary “Register,” Jan- 
wary 1956, No. 1 


in some sense 


“inade- 
quate” also are useful. It seems to me 
that the only individuals who come off. 


simplified 


CARL R. ROGERS 


Professor of 
Psychology and Psychiatry 
_ University of Wisconsin 


Dr. Niebuhr may be 
speaking to himself when he-says that 
“religion lends itself particularly to the 
pretensions of possessing absolute truth 
and virtue by finite and sinful men” 
or when he states that the sin of the 
self consists of “claiming too much for 
its finiteness, and for the virtue and 
wisdom which it achieves in its finite- 
ness.”’ I find myself offended by Dr. 
Niebuhr’s dogmatic statements and feel 
ready to turn back with fresh respect 
to the writings of science, in which at 
least the endeavor is made to keep an 


open mind. 


But I do not wish my distaste for the 
form of the presentation to cause me, 
or the reader of these -comments, to 
overlook the major issue toward which 
the book is directed. Stated in over- 
fashion, Dr. Niebuhr 
wrestling with the fact that the trend 
of social and psychological science is 
to make man a creature determined by 
natural causes, and history an essen- 
tially predictable sequence. He dislikes 
this trend and stresses that man is a 
free self, transcending natural causes, 
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and that history is an unpredictable at- 
fair, growing out of dramatic choice. 


I feel deeply sympathetic to Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s attempt to deal with this prob- 
lem, because it is one which concerns 
me sufficiently that I have tried to pose 
somewhat the same issue for psycholo- 
gists. to consider.’ I looked eagerly to 
find what resolution he might have 
found for this complex and disturbing 
problem. I did not find it easy to dis- 
cover this resolution, 
author is much more clear about what 
he is against than what he affirms. -As 
I understand him, he points in several 
directions which seem to him desirable. 
He wishes to remove both the self and 
history from the realm of the “struc- 
tures of nature,” a realm which can be 
understood by empirical science. He 
justifies this by the fact that both the 
self and history are compounded of 
freedom and necessity (determinism), 


and thus they fall outside of science, 


which is “‘absurd” when it endeavors 
to discover empirical laws regarding 
the self or historical events. To me, 
this seems to be roughly equivalent to 
telling scientists to stop seeking for 
orderliness in man’s inner nature or in 
his outer behavior, and I am skeptical 
that they will pay much attention. 


NOTHER thread which runs 

through Dr. Niebuhr’s thinking 
is his tendency to see the universe in 
terms of contrasting systems in a state 
of tension. Thus, in the individual there 
is a tension between creativity and des- 
tructiveness, between rationality and 
faith, between the self as creator and 
the self as creature, and hence between 
freedom and necessity. Dr. Niebuhr 


does not seem to recognize that this - 


?“Persons or Science? Philosophical 
Question,” American Psychologist, X, No. 
7. (July, 1955), 267-78. 


because the 


June 


duality of systems permits him to ex- 
plain too much. Thus, on the one hand, 


he states that ‘‘no scientific investiga- 
‘tions of past behavior can become the | 


basis of predictions of future behavior.” 
On the other hand, in his brief (and 
to me arbitrary) analysis of history he 
makes such statements as this: “The 
tragedy of Germany must be analyzed 
in terms of a dozen complex historical 
factors,’ and he gives various geo- 
graphical, social, and cultural factors. 
In this section he proceeds as’ though 
he, like the social scientist, sees his- 
torical effect proceeding from historical 
cause. Yet one cannot tax him with in- 
consistency, since he believes in both 


freedom and determinism and that the | 


self is both creator and creature. Be- 
cause he is not specific as to the degree 
of freedom he believes the self to pos- 
sess, it is obvious that he need never 
be at a loss to explain any event, since, 
if it is not determined, it is the result of 
inan’s transcending freedom, and vice 
versa. This is a comfortable view but 
to me not a satisfying one. 


Another direction which he takes is 
the advocacy of a biblical faith. Be- 
cause it combines a specific historical 
drama which cannot be understood 
rationally, with the hope of fulfilment 
oi individual self-hood, this supplies for 
Dr. Niebuhr the most compelling an- 
swer. I must confess that it did not 
seem equally compelling to me. 

As a psychologist, I was particularly 
interested in Dr. Niebuhr’s view of the 
self. In his discussion of the dialogue 
of the self with itself, I found much 
with which I could agree. In his con- 
cept of the self in dialogue with.others, 
he describes both the potentialities and 
the limiting mysteries of interpersonal 
relationships, where the “otherness” 
of the other poses a barrier which must 
be accepted in some ultimate way. I 


found that his insights in this respect 
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-vasive “‘sin.”’ 


were in many ways in agreement with 
my experience. The search of the self 
for ultimate meaning is also a concept 
which has much reality for me. 


T IS in his conception of the basic 

deficiency of the individual. self that 
I find my experience utterly at vari- 
ance. He is quite clear that the “origi- 
nal sin’”’ is self-love, pretension, claim- 
ing too much, grasping after. self-rea- 
lization. I read such words and try to 
imagine the experience out of which 


they have grown. I have dealt with > 


maladjusted and troubled individuals, 


‘inthe intimate personal relationship of 


psychotherapy, for more than a quarter 
of a century. This has not been per- 


haps a group fully representative of 


the whole community, but neither has it 


been unrepresentative. And, if I were 
. to search for the central core of diff- 
culty in people as I have come to know 


them, it is that in the great majority of 
cases they despise themselves, regard 
themselves as worthless and unlovable. 
To be sure, in some instances this is 


covered by pretension, and in nearly 


all of us these feelings are covered by 
some kind of a facade: But I could not 
differ more deeply from the notion that 
self-love is the fundamental and _per- 
Actually it is only: in the 
experience of a relationship in which 


SELF AND THE DRAMAS OF HISTORY 


he is loved (something very close, I 


believe, to the theologians’ agape) that 

the individual can begin to feel a dawn- 

ing respect for, acceptance of, and, 

finally, even a fondness for himself. It 
is as he can thus begin’ to sense him- 
self as lovable and worthwhile, in spite 
of his mistakes, that he can begin to © 
feel love and tenderness for others. It 
is thus that he can begin to realize him- © 
self and to reorganize himself and ‘his 
behavior to move in the direction of 
becoming the more socialized self he 
would like to be. I believe that only if 
one views individuals on the most 
superficial or external basis are they 
seen as being primarily the victims of 
self-love. When seen from the inside, 
that is far from being their disease. At 
least so it seems to me. 


So I leave Dr. Niebuhr’s book feel- 
ing that I too would like to preserve 
the self as creator, the self as a free and 
self-determining being. I wish that I 
knew how to reconcile this desire with 
the desire, which I share with other 
scientists, to find the orderliness which 
I believe exists in the human psyche. 
But I have not found the answers in 
Dr. Niebuhr’s book. I shall hope for 
some other book, more open to all the 
complex facts, with perhaps less cer- — 
tainty in it, to inform me more deeply © 
in this perplexing area. 


Reinhold Niebuhr and Carl R. Rogers 


a 


A discussion by | 
Bernard M. Loomer, Walter M. Horton, and Hans Hofmann 


Discussion by: 
BERNARD M. LOOMER, Piiiineses of the 


Psychology of Religion, Chicago 


Semina ry 


N Rogers’ comments on Niebuhr’s 
The Self and the Dramas of History 


he makes two criticisms of Niebuhr’s 
thought (which I shall list in the re- 
verse order in which they were given). 
First, Niebuhr believes that man’s sin 
is basically that of self-love or preten- 
sion, while Rogers has found in his — 
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twenty-five years sof psychotherapy that 
the great majority of his clients ‘“des- 
pise themselves, regard themselves as 
worthless and unlovable.”’ Second, Nie- 
buhr does not really reconcile the dual 
emphases that man is both free and de- 
termined. Rogers wants to harmonize 
his idea that man is free and self-deter- 
mined with his desire and concern as a 
scientist to find the orderliness which 
he believes exists in the human psyche. 
Rogers feels that Niebuhr’s handling of 
this tension is unconvincing. I shall 
deal with each criticism in turn, al- 
though quite briefly with the second. 

(1) On the issue as to what is basic- 
ally the trouble with man Niebuhr and 
Rogers apparently disagree quite flat- 
ly. This disagreement is not an easy 
matter to discuss or adjudicate because 
it involves great divergencies in total 
outlooks as well as intellectual con- 
cerns. The statement of the issue -itself 
requires some brief mention of the con- 
text out of which each man speaks. 


To the best of my _ knowledge, 
Rogers has no parallel to Niebuhr'’s 
doctrine of sin. But from his thera- 
peutic experiences he has derived a 
conception of man’s essential goodness : 


The more fully a client is able to accept | 
himself because of the therapeutic re- - 


lationship (which Rogers conceives to 
be an I-Thou relation and which Buber, 
incidentally, denies), the more trust- 
worthy he feels his own perceptions 


and judgments about himself and others. 


to be. He becomes more able to eval- 
uate himself objectively. The greater 
the degree of the client's self-accept- 
ance, the greater his freedom and self- 
determination. He becomes more self- 
initiating and self-sufficient. The more 
he is open to acknowledge emotionally 
his strengths and weaknesses, the more 
freely and willingly he accepts others 
for what they are. The greater the 
client’s self-acceptance, the more fully 
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of both forms of idolatry by a 


‘greatness 
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is ie guided by his finer motives and 
values. 


~Niebuhr’s doctrine of sin (expound- 


ed most fully in his Nature and Des-. 


tiny of Man) emphasizes man’s self- 
love, his tendency to deny God and to 
make himself the center of his own 
existence. For Niebuhr, man in_ his 
finitude is possessed by anxiety which 
is the ‘pre-condition of both his crea- 
tivity and his refusal to acquiesce to 
his finiteness. This anxiety is bearable 
tf man trusts God, but man chooses to 


_ disobey God and to rebel. This lack of 


trust and rebellion leads to pride in one 
or more of its several forms. Pride is 
self-love. It is man’s attempt to trans- 
form his contingent form of existence 
into unconditional significance. 


To be sure, Niebuhr takes cogni-_ 


zance of sin as sensuality. But it is im- 
portant to notice that sensuality is a 
jurther consequence of man’s refusal 
to trust God. It is a more obviously 
“os a stage of his pride. Sensuality 


is “first another and final form of self- 


st secondly an effort to escape self- 
love by the deification of another and 
finally as an escape from the futilities 
plunge 
(or © nothing- 


int LO uncon sciousness” 


ness). 


O PUT these points in terms that 
are perhaps more immediately 


relevant to the issue at hand, we can | 
say that for Niebuhr (and for much 


if not most of the history of Christian 
theology) man sins or contributes to 
his own downfall because he is strong 
and not because he is weak. His trouble 
stems from excess and not deficiency. 
Basically, man tends to think more 


rather than less highly of himself than 


he ought to think. This position is 
taken partly because man’s capacity for 
is directly related to his 
propensity to sin. 
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under-evaluate 


‘In the present discussion Rogers 
seems to be saying that man’s tendency 
is to think less highly of himself than 
he ought to think, that man’s trouble 
arises from weakness rather then 
strength or from deficiency rather than 
. Only if he is loved sufficiently 
are with adequate understanding will 
a man attribute to himself proper 
worth and status. Since Rogers has no 
doctrine of sin or its equivalent, I am 


not clear as to what his answer would 


he to the question: Why do his clients 
themselves? Because 
they have not been loved sufficiently ? 
Or have they refused to accept the love 


that may have been offered to them? 


If the former, why would no one offer 
them adequate love? If the latter, why 
have they rejected love? 


Niebuhr’s rejoinder would be, in my 
judgment, that the clients’ condition 
of weakness or deficiency or under- 
evaluation could be characterized in 
one (or both) of two ways. Either it is 
temporary, apparent only and ambig- 


- uous, in which case it would be an in- 


verted form of pride masquerading as 
excessive worthlessness, or it is  sin- 
cere, in which case it is an instance of 
the strength of pride or self-love which 
has turned into weakness. 


Therefore the question is: Is self- 
love the basic evil in man under which 
we can subsume all other forms? If so, 
it would appear that Niebuhr (when he 
stresses pride rather than sensuality, 
or when he stresses the strength of ex- 
cess rather than the deficiency of weak- 
ness) and Rogers are mainly concerned 
with two different dimensions or stages 
of the same fundamental fact or pro- 
cess of man’s self-destruction. This dif- 


ference could be accounted for, in part, 
by the diversity of their vocations and 


intellectual pre-occupations. Or are 
seli-love and under-evaluation totally 
unrelated phenomena? Perhaps we do 


is not really part of the former’s 
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not have sufficient evidence to make a. 
responsible judgment, although at the 
moment I favor the first alternative. 


HIS discussion could be carried to 
a further stage if we ask the ques- 
tion: When Rogers’ clients reach the 
point in their therapeutic relationship 
where they do have a sufficiently high 
evaluation of themselves, do they al- 


together exemplify Rogers’ description 


of the natural and essential goodness 
of man or do they exhibit some of the 
qualities that: Niebuhr stresses, remem- 
bering that for Niebuhr there is a deep 


ambiguity in man because of the com- - 


mon rootage and interweaving of good 
and evil? I am not aware that there | 


are any reliable data on this point and 


so the question is somewhat hypotheti- 
cal. Yet a resolution of the two points 
of view will involve a consideration of 


this dimension of a client’s life. Also — 


some account must be taken of the 
more largely social character of human 
existence before a satisfactory evalua-— 
tion of these contrasting perspectives 
can be achieved. Rogers and Niebuhr 
mzy each find the other unconvincing 
because their respective data and out- 
looks are at the moment not altogether 
commensurate, although I think it must 
be. granted that Niebuhr’s are certain- 
ly more inclusive. 


(Il) On the issue of freedom and 
external determination the issue is 
much less clear. In the first place I am ~ 
not sure that Rogers means the same 
thing by “freedom” or “self-determi- 
nation” that Niebuhr does. I am in- 
clined to think that the latter’s notion 
of self-transcendence in terms of spirit 
in- 
tellectual outlook. Interestingly enough, 


‘this idea, which is the primary basis 


from which Niebuhr criticizes most if 
not all contemporary schools of psy- 
chology, is not dealt with at all by 
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Rogers. This omission on Rogers’ part 
needs to be explained since the idea is 
decisive ior Niebuhr. This notion is 
part of the key to understanding Nie- 
buhr’s criticisms of various forms of 
rationalism, including rationally intel- 
ligible structures of coherence and 
meaning. It would also apply to 
Rogers’ own conceptions of the good 
lite and the nature of man. 


This possible difference in their 
definitions of freedom accounts in part 
for their divergence in handling the 
freedom-determination question. I am 
not really clear as to what sort of a 
resolution of this tension Rogers is 
looking for. Apparently he is search- 
ing fer a concept of the psvche’s order- 
liness under which the freedom of the 
seli can be subsumed. Possibly the con- 
cept of the self’s creativity would also 
be included within the meaning of the 
self’s “orderliness.” Does Rogers want 
to eliminate the tension between order 
and ireedom by systematizing freedom 
in terms of self-determination ? At one 


point he seems to criticize Niebuhr for 
not being able to specify “the degree of 


freedom he believes the self to possess” 
(although the context of this quotation 
might lead the reader to think correct- 
ly that Rogers’ meant this remark 
facetiously ). 

Niebuhr’s view of the relation be- 
tween historical determination and 
self-transcendence is such that no reso- 
lution of this tension is possible. Both 
elements are present but inter-related. 
(In this connection it seems to me that 
Rogers is incorrect when he states that 
Niebuhr “wishes to remove both the 
self and history from the realm of the 
‘structures of nature.’”’) Furthermore 
the tension is desirable. But this does 


not mean that Niebuhr is opposed to. 


scientific inquiries. But it does mean 
that in the last analysis he thinks that 
a strict science of the self, including its 


J une 


self-transcendence, is not possible. For 
him, the freedom of the self is inde- 
terminate and therefore cannot be sys- 
tematized into any 
order. This view has theological pre- 
suppositions and implications which 
are probably not shared by Rogers. The 


differences between the two men are in 


large part theological. 
—BERNARD M. LOoMER 

Discussion by: 
WALTER M. HORTON, Professor of The- 
ology, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College 

HE EDITOR has asked me ‘to 

comment on Carl Rogers’ review 
of Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Self ana 
Dramas of History in the January, 


1956 issue of the Chicago Theological _ 


Seminary “Register.” Reading Rogers’ 
judgment, springing as it does from a 
wealth of clinical experience, gives me 
a strong impulse to spring into the 


breach (for breach it is) between these 


two wise and gifted men, and offer a 
few words of interpretation. 


. First as to the impression of dog- 
matism and narrow-minded certitude 
which Rogers got from reading Nie- 
buhr. I have known Reinhold Niebuhr 
for a good many years as a_ fellow 
member of a small, intimate theologi- 
cal discussion group, and think I| can 
understand the basis of this false im- 
pression. ‘‘Reinie’ does indeed make 
free use of such terms as “absurd,” 
“erroneous,” “inane,” in describing 
false views. His first act in confront- 


ing any theological problem is to find 


two opposing views on the subject, 
and sharpen them both to the point of 
absurdity, so that the truth plainly 
must lie somewhere between them. He 
does not very precisely identify these 


views with the actual views of their . 


representatives and, in fact, sometimes 
gives a biased picture of these, s0 


rationally structural 
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anxious is he to get a real pair of nut- 


cracking opposites. But listen to him . 


from this point on when he tries to 
suggest the true alternative to these 


absurdities, and he becomes very cau- 


tious and tentative. | 
On all ultimate questions, the best 


the religious thinker can do 1s to point 


to a mythical or symbolic solution, of 
which it can always be said, “We are 
deceivers and yet true’ (Beyond 
Tragedy, Chap. I). So great is the 
peril here of real deception, that Nie- 
buhr frequently whirls on himself in 
the midst of discussion, and catches 
himself in the wrong with as much 
pleasure as if it were some one else. In- 


deed he 7s “speaking to himself” when 


he warns against the “pretensions of 
possessing absolute truth.” He is speak- 
ing to all and sundry, not just to 
Roman Catholics, when he develops 
the paradox of “having and not having 
the truth’ in the second half of his 
Nature and Destiny of Man. Dogma- 
lism is as hateful to him as to Car! 
Rogers; the appearance of dogmatism 


is due to the negative side of his didac-. 


tical method. On the positive side, even 
his friends have accused him of being 
too tentative. No 
more so. 

That brings us to Rogers’ second 
point,. that Niebuhr gives anti- 
scientific and therefore profoundly un- 
satisfactory answer to the problem ‘of 
freedom and determinism, with which 
every serious student of human nature 
has to wrestle. By pointing to the ‘“‘un- 
predictable” character of history, root- 
ed in. ‘dramatic choice,” Niebuhr 
seems to imply that empirical science 
cannot formulate laws about man with- 
out falling into the “absurd,” and 
seems to be “telling scientists to stop 
seeking for orderliness in man’s inner 
nature or in his outer behavior.” On 
this understanding, Rogers finds Nie- 


scientist could be - 
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buhr inconsistent when he enumerates 
causal factors that help one to com- . 
prehend the tragedy of modern German 
history—either inconsistent, or else 
holding the comfortably loose theory 
that since freedom and determinism 
are both there, whatever is “not de- 
termined” is “the result of man’s 
transcending freedom.” But this is not — 
all that Niebuhr means by the com- 
bination of freedom and determinism in 
human events—not “either one or the 
other,” as if they were wholly disparate 
factors, but “both together simultan- 
cously.” His preference for Biblical 
faith and dialectical thinking in ulti- 
mate human problems is not at all in- 
consistent with an empirical analysis of. 
the same events, pushed as far as it 
can fruitfuily go. 


OGERS'’ principal objection, how- 
ever, is his third and last, that 
Niebuhr’s doctrine of self-love and pre- 
tension as the original sin is contra- 


dicted by the findings of psychological 


counseling experience, which indicate » 
unambiguously that man’s basic need ts 
to “begin to feel a dawning respect for, 
acceptance of, and, finally, even a fond- 
ness for himself.” It is a “superficial” 
view of man, says Rogers, that sup- 


‘poses his real disease is  self-love in- 


stead of lack of self-love. This 1s cer- 
tainly a terrific conflict of findings, im 
which two very acute observers—one 
in the realm of public affairs and the 
other in the realm of the inner life of 
persons—appear to belie one another 
completely. Out of such conflicts, real 
advances in understanding have some- 
times come. Let us see if it may be so 
in this case. 


It will not do to press the title of . 
Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immora? 
Society, and reconcile Rogers’ view 
with Niebuhr’s by referring one to the 
personal lite of man, and the other to 
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his social life. The distinction between 
the personal and social spheres is only 
a relative one in Niebuhr’s thinking: 
self-love and proud pretension are only 
more massive ahd obvious in group 
life than in personal life. There are 
plenty of texts concerning self-love 
and pride in The Self and the Dramas 
of History, the most psychological of 
all Niebuhr’s books, to ey Rogers’ 
interpretation of it. 


Nevertheless, there is a further twist 
in Niebuhr’s doctrine of man and sin, 


not nearly so manifest in this recent | 


abbreviated version as it is in the full- 
length analysis given in The Nature 
and Destiny of Man. This analysis 
(surely the definitive statement of Nie- 
buhr’s position) starts interestingly 
enough with a psychological insight 
borrowed from Kierkegaard—to whom 
Carl Rogers, from a different angle, 
has also acknowledged a great debt. 
(See his Nellie Heldt Lectures, “Be- 
coming a Person’ (Oberlin, 1954), on 
Kierkegaard’s doctrine of choosing to 
be one’s self.as the great antidote to 
despair.) The insight is that an-vriety is 
“the internal pre-condition of sin... 
the inevitable spiritual state of man.” 
Because of his border-line position, 
oth part of nature as determined and 


above nature as ffee, man cannot help | 


but be anxious. This is not sin, but it 
is a mighty temptation to sin. Self-love 
and pride are not the only forms of 
sin; they are attempts to overcome 
anxiety through trying to make one’s 
self more secure than any finite crea- 
ture can be. An opposite form of sin, 
also listed by Niebuhr, is sensuality, 
which tries to escape from the anxiety 
of selfhood by trying, like Walt Whit- 
man, to go and be like the animals who 
are. “not forever moaning about their 
sins.”” Beneath both these escape-reac- 
tions is a fundamental attitude of un- 
belief—unwillingness to trust God and 


accept his forgiving, empowering grace, 
which can overcome the threat of anx- 


iety. Thus it is not strictly true to 
say that self-love and pretension are 


the very root of sin, for Niebuhr. Be- 
neath these and other prevalent forms 
of sin are anxiety and lack of faith in 
God—which, most observers agree, is 
intimately related to lack of faith in 
the human Other and in the Self. Is 
this doctrine so remote as it first seem- 
ed from Carl Rogers’ emphasis upon 
the basic need of normal self-love and 
an “acceptance” rooted in agape? 


ET US not be too hasty in our 


4 eagerness to reconcile these two 


antagonists. Their approach to the 
study of human nature and their major 
emphasis in describing it remain op- 
posed. Carl Rogers takes such an “ac- 
cepting’”’ and “permissive” attitude to- 
ward his counselees that it appears to 
him as though their nature were fun- 
damentally wholesome, needing only to 
be released from  shackling external 
bonds in order to heal and save itself 
by its own internal powers. This at 
least leans in the direction of Pelagian 
self-salvation. Reinhold Niebuhr lays 
such stress upon the essential helpless- 


ness of man, and his utter dependence — 


upon divine grace, fears complacency 
so like the very devil, that he can cry, 
“Cursed be the man that putteth his 
trust in man!” Could any view be more 
opposed to Pelagian optimism than 


this new Augustinian pessimism? Yet — 
_ because Niebuhr actually defines God’s 


grace in terms that overlap’ with 
Rogerian “acceptance,” and because 
both have deep compassion upon man’s 
anxiety as the deepest source of his 
distress, there is room for increased 
agreement if they should continue to 
converse. Why be discouraged od the 
first frustrated encounter ? 


M. Horton 


June 


Discussion by: 


HANS HOFMANN, Director of the Uni- 


versity Project on Religion and Mental 
Health, Harvard University 


HAVE been asked to comment 
upon Reinhold Niebuhr’s The 
Self and the Dramas of History in the 
light of the remarks which Professor 


Carl R. Rogers has made in the Jan- 


uary 1956 issue of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary “Register” 
same_ book. 


Not being totally familiar with os 


the background or present day develop- 


‘ment in theological and religious think- 
ing, it is sometimes hard for an out- 
Rogers to appreciate 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s stand and contri- 


sider like Dr. 


bution. The undebatable and surely 


still most actual merit of Dr. Niebuhr’s 


writing lies in his constant reminding 
us that the unwarranted and thus 
harmful optimism about the nature ot 
man is just as unrealistic and hence 
fruitless as it would be to disregard the 
complexity of the human predicament 
and to deflate men to a mere sum total 


of deterministic mechanism and the 


consequent predictability of his devel- 
opment. Niebuhr is rightly sensitive to 
the danger that such a theological or 
so-called scientific understanding of 


man will lull us into being irresponsibly — 


unaware of the creative and unguarded 


against the destructive abilities of the 


human nature, which never conform 
totally with our philosophical presup- 
positions or experimentally gained 
premature conclusions. 


‘He is, therefore, very keen to dis- 
cern sharply the diverse factors which 


constitute the human  self-appreciation 


and its paradoxical impact on the 


human participation in history. He sees | 


a permanent and inevitable tension be- 


tween human creativity and human en- 
_ slavement to environmental conditions. 


on. the 


mary 


. These polar elements in the nature of 


the human self-awareness Niebuhr is 
unable to reconcile but believes them to 
he immensely essential, so much that 
he harps on this wherever he gets a 
chance—even with the danger of fal- 
sifying the true picture or making mis- 
taken accusations. This may account 
for the embarrassing fact that as much 
as lie lauds the Christian faith for fit- 
ting his own premises, he does not al- 
ways tell us exactly what he means by 
Christian faith, nor does he give us 
sufficient impression that he is really 
intimately familiar with the secular as- 
pects of the understanding of man to 
be in a position to pass his usually 


harsh judgments upon them. This 


creates certain problems of which we 
may briefly mention some. 

We should never forget that in spite 
of Reinhold Niebuhr’s ever-growing 
sensitivity to God’s reality and activity 
through man in this world which has 
provoked his interest in a more sweep- 
ing than precise understanding of his- 
tory, he never really changed his pri- 
if not exclusive interest in the 
nature and destiny of man. The book 
under discussion sharpens the forego- 
ing thesis as none of his previous works 
had ever done. 


T is not without significance that 
Niebuhr credits Martin Buber at 
the outset of his own book. Very much 
like Buber, Niebuhr would like to posit 
the human self as a unique agency in 


order to have it act and react in its 


setting. But this is 
nor scientifically 


environmental 
neither theologically 
proper or useful. 

Theologically, the human self is con- 
stituted and kept alive by its experi- 
encing itself as a unique and concrete 
lite-expression of God’s self-realization 
in this world. Not that God and man 
are thereby identified or -indiscernably 
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merged. Nevertheless, whenever the 
human self is theoretically conceived as 
either apart from this God-man rela- 
tionship or prior to it, then the Chris- 
tian faith claims that we really speak 
of either an illusory or distorted self- 
awareness which, by postulating its in- 
dependence, actually destroys it and, in 
turn, has the Promethean destructive 
influence to which Niebuhr is so eager 
to refer. The true selfhood of man lies 
in our grateful and joyful acknowledg- 
ment that through God’s sovereign 
dwelling in us we are set free to build 
our own images—be they of ourself, 
the world, or God. 

Original sin is a theological term for 
that peculiar but constant temptation 
of man to establish his selfhood in com- 
petition with his true nature as it is 
given by God and that is able to be 
fulfilled within its own appropriate 
limitations. Knowing of this, Niebuhr 
nevertheless is at least guilty of not 
making it expressly clear, which is evi- 
dent in his utterly deficient -under- 
standing of the Holy Spirit. 

From the same mistaken concept of 


the self stems his inability to differen-. 


tiate clearly between sin as being ex- 
clusively the separation between God 
and man and its secondary symptoms 
in man’s behavior. Only the latter can 
be phenomenologically investigated and 
subjected to any moral or ethical 
evaluation. | 


“Self-love,” if one should even con- 
tinue to use this highly ambiguous 
and misleading term, is not sin— 
original or otherwise. Nor is it a mere 
bad habit of man. Niebuhr and other 
theologians could greatly profit from 
listening patiently to psychopatholo- 
gists who make clear to us that undue 
self-concern is the symptom for a far 
more profound lack of self-realization 
and self-confidence. After we have 


studied how this originates from not 


June 


being appropriately or sufficiently 
loved, then we may be ready to reflect 
upon the theological rootage of such a | 
phenomenon. 

When we formulate our chives 
or philosophical insights and conclu- 
sions in scientific terms, then we run 


the risk of clashing with the experi- 


mental scientists w bis may tell us that 
their findings contradict. our conclu- 
sions. In turn, they should not be 
tempted to exceed phenomenological 
results and trespass with their own in- 
adequate conclusions into — spheres 
where the explanation of either ulti- 
mate cause or future result is beyond 
the reach of their experimental means. 

Basically, the controversy between 
the theologian, Niebuhr, and the scien- 
tist, Rogers, arises where on the part 
of the scientist the most fitting en- 
deavor, to seek “for orderliness in 
man’s inner nature or in his outer be- 
havior,” turns into wishful thinking 
that knowledge and the proper use of 
it will in itself eliminate man’s need 
for a source and explanation of his life 
which is beyond himself. On the other 
hand, where the theologian is all too 
hasty to prove the identity between 
theological concepts and truth, he is— 
tempted to blindly override better evi- 


dence instead of taking the burden of 


rethinking his own premises. 


VW YITHOUT question, there is an 
orderliness in the human psyche, 


as much as it is constaiftly endangered 


by chaotic interference if not destruc- 
tion. It would be utterly obsolete to 
even discuss this were it not for the 
fact that unlike stones and animals, 
human beings are able to interfere with 


their own or others’ psychic structure. 


The fundamental reason for so doing 
may lie in a depth of which the theo- 
logian is meant to speak. Its expression 


its psychological and environ- 
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mental results is to be examined en-— 
tirely objectively by the scientist whose 


own philosophical presuppositions 
should be recognized in order not to 
color unduly the evaluation of his own 
findings. | 

One might simply state the paradox 
of man’s being at once creature and 
creator as most indicative that where 
man’s being creature relates to his real 
Creator, then the avenue is open for 
his creative enjoyment and the applica- 
tion of his gifts without abusing or dis- 
torting them to achieve the impossible, 


namely, to posit himself as autonomous, 


unrelated creator. The latter robs him 


of the freedom to discover and accept 


orderliness where it can be found since 


it may point to the humbling experi-_ 
ence that any such orderliness is not 


authored by us nor is to be exploited 
by us irresponsibly for our own. de- 
sires. True human freedom is insepar- 
ably linked to genuine and thus self- 
confident humility, which usually is 
least available where one is under the 


compulsion to prove himself and his 


own ideas. 

Pastoral psychology can learn from 
Reinhold Niebuhr to be sensitive for 
the complexity of human nature and 
ian’s place in history, precisely since 


it is the place where God’ s wisdom is 
always above our thoughts but wants: 
to reveal itself wherever we are open 
for the possibility of being enlightened 
and delighted by it. I cannot see at 
all why such a freedom should not al- 
low us to be very_unbiased students of 
secular understandings of man without 
falling prey to either their unconfessed 
philosophical premises or to sharing 
an equally unwarranted optimism or 
pessimism about man. The experience 
of those who do not derive their prac- 
tical observations from preconceived 
theoretical notions, but conversely, rea- 
lize the value of intellectual reflections 
and hypotheses on the basis of their 
concrete findings, has led them to seek 
a structured understanding .of their in- 
sights. None the less, they are open to 
the challenge to abandon outworn 
premises and to restructure their un- 
derstanding in the light of better evi- 
dence. Like the incarnate God, proved 


to be the true God, since man came 


truly alive through him;:so the quiet 
and unobtrusive truth surprises us al- 
wavs where we expect and like it. 
least, we, who are too much enamoured 
of our own insights. 


—Hans HOFMANN 


Concluding Comment 


by Carl R. Rogers 


I find myself much informed by the 
wise and thoughtful comments of. Dr. 
Horton and Dr. Loomer. I am sure 
they are correct when they suggest that 
if [ had a closer acquaintance with Dr. 
Niebuhr and with his other works, I 
would understand this book in a dif- 
ferent way. They have helped me 
toward this understanding. I even 
found it interesting to learn that I am 


seen as a Pelagian. It is useful to know 
the labels for one’s heresies. 
I found myself less responsive to, 


and more puzzled by, Professor Hot- 


mann’s comments. I felt that in~ his’ 
world the scientist searches for the 
truth in the scientific area, and the the- 
ologian has the truth in the theological 
area. This must indeed be a comfort-. 
able world in which to live, but un- 
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fortunately for me, it is not the world I 
live in. Mine does not contain this 
built-in division, and I can see why he 
views me as an “outsider.” 


As to the major points at issue, I 
find three on which it might be help- 
ful to present my own views. Horton, 
Loomer, and Hofmann agree that in 
his other and major writings Dr. Nie- 
buhr sees an inevitable, permanent, ir- 
resolvable tension between the freedom 
and creativity of the individual on the 
one hand, and necessity, determinism, 


enslavement to environmental condi- 


tions, on the other. I trust they are 
correct in this understanding of Nie- 


buhr’s thinking. The book under re- | 


view seemed to me to try to resolve 
this tensiort in ways which, as I point- 
ed out, were unsatisfying to me. 


It this 1s Niebuhr’s view, then we 
are closer than I thought in our concep- 
tion of this issue. I would only change 
the adjectives. I would say that the 
freedom of man, experienced so vividly 
in psychotherapy, and the determined 
nature of man’s behavior, evident so 
clearly in psychological research, exist 
_ today in a currently almost unnoticed, 
but certainly unresolved tension. I do 
not know if the contradiction is inev- 
itable, or whether it is permanent. I 
tried to hold a place for both these ele- 


ments of truth in my symposium (or 


was it a debate?) with B. F. Skinner, 


when I spoke of “the great paradox of . 
behavioral science. Behavior, when it. 


is examined scientifically is surely best 
understood as determined by prior 
causation. This is one great fact of 
science. But responsible personal 
choice, which is the most essential ele- 
ment of being a person, which is the 
core experience in psychotherapy, 
which exists prior to any scientific en- 
-deavor, is an equally prominent fact 


in our lives. To deny the experience 


of responsible choice is, to me, as re- 
stricted a- view as to deny the possi- 
bility of a behavioral science. That 
these two important elements of our 
experience appear to be in contradic- 


tion has perhaps the same significance 


as the contradiction between the wave 
theory and the corpuscular theory of 
light, both of which can be shown to 
be true, even though incompatible. We 
cannot profitably deny our subjective 
life, any more than we can deny the 
objective description of that life.” (* 
p. 8) 

I do not know the resolution of this 
paradox. Contrary to Dr. Loomer’s 
perception of my position, I hold that 
it is the subjective choice which is 
prior, and that “‘we can choose to use 
the behavioral sciences in ways which 
will free, not control; which will bring 
about constructive variability, not con- 


formity ; which will develop creativity, , 
not contentment; which will facilitate 


each person in his self-directed process 
of becoming; which will aid individ- 
uals, groups, and even the concept of 
science to become self-transcending in 


freshly adaptive ways of meeting life 


and its problems.” (* p. 8) I point out 
that a deterministic behavioral science 


can lead in these directions if it clearly _ 
recognizes its fundamental basis in per-. 


sonal, existential choice, and if it places 


its emphasis upon the process of be- 


coming, not upon the achievement of 
end states. | 
To take up another, point, Dr. Loom- 


er quite soundly raises the question as 


to why clients undervalue themselves. 
He will not be fully satisfied with my 
answer, because it is not an absolute 
or theological answer. I can only re- 


1. Rogers, Carl R., & Skinner, B. F. 
"Some issues concerning the control of hu- 
man behavior.” Science, 1956, 124, 1057- 
1066. 
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port my thinking as far as my experi- 
ence has carried me. The _ initial 
estrangement of the individual from 
himseli—the experience which causes 


— him to distrust and devalue himself, ap- | 


pears to follow this pattern. At some 
point the infant, to retain the love of 
his parent, takes over (introjects) the 
value placed on his experience by his 
parent, and deserts or distrusts his own 
organismic valuing of experience. This 
comes about because the love of his 
parent is conditional—‘‘T will love you 
only if you place the same value (good 
or bad) on your experience that I do.” 
As this distrusting of one’s own 
valuing process is repeated countless 
times, the individual comes to distrust 
and scorn himself as a guide to life. 
All his criteria for attaching values to 
experience come confusedly from 
others. His feelings,. which are the best 
index of his own valuing process, are 


denied to awareness, and he is now a. 


man divided, estranged from self, or, 


‘to use the term I would be more likely 


to use, psychologically maladjusted. As 
one partial index to the accuracy of 


this formulation, it appears clear that 
the more unconditional the love which 


the person has received as infant and 
child, the more secure he is in trust- 
ing his own experiencing as a guide by 
which to live, and the more creative is 
his adjustment. I am not sure that this 
highly abbreviated statement of my 
views will do more than create con- 
fusion, but readers may pursue the 


issue further in more extended writ- 


ings if they wish (* chap. 11). 


Let me bring in one further aspect 


of my thinking. It disturbs me to be 
thought of as an optimist. My whole — 


professional experience has been with 


* Rogers, Carl R. Client-centered Ther- 
apy. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 
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the dark and often sordid side of life, 
and I know, better than. most, the in- 
credibly destructive behavior of which 


man is capable. Yet that same profes- 


sional experience has forced upon me 
the realization that man, when you 
know him deeply, in his worst and 
most troubled states, is not evil or 
demonic. I tried to express this in a 
recent article. “The basic nature of - 
the human being, when functioning 
frecly, is constructive and trustworthy. 


For me this is an inescapable conclu- 


sion from a quarter-century of experi- 
ence in psychotherapy. When we are 
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able to free the individual from de- 
fensiveness, so that he is open to the 
wide range of his own needs, as well 
as the wide range of environmental 
and: social demands, his reactions may 
be trusted to be positive, forward-mov- 
ing, constructive. We do not need to 
ask who will socialize him, for one of 
his own deepest needs is for affiliation 
and communication with others. As he 
becomes more fully himself, he will 
become more realistically socialized. 
We do not need to ask who will control 
his aggressive impulses; for as he be- 
comes more open to all of his impulses, 
his need to be liked by others and his 


tendency to give affection will be as_ 


strong as his impulses to strike out or 
to seize for himself. He will be aggres- 
sive in situations in which aggression 
is realistically appropriate, but there 
will be no runaway need for aggres- 
sion. His total behavior, in these and 
other areas, as he moves toward being 
open to all his experience, will be more 
balanced and realistic, behavior which 
is appropriate to the survival and en- 
hancement of a highly social animal. 


“T have little sympathy with the 


rather prevalent concept that man 1s 
basically irrational, and that his im- 
pulses, if not controlled, will lead to 
destruction of others and self. Man’s 
behavior is exquisitely rational, moving 
with subtle and ordered complexity to- 
ward the goals his organism 1s en- 
deavoring to achieve. The tragedy for 
most of us is that our defenses keep 
us from being aware of this rationality, 
so that consciously we are moving in 
one direction, while organismically we 
are moving in another. But in our per- 
son who is living the process of the 
good life, there would be a decreasing 
number of such barriers, and he would 
be increasingly a participant in the ra- 
tionality of his organism. Tht only con- 
trol of impulses which would exist, or 


which would prove necessary, is the 
natural and internal balancing of one 
need against another, and the discov- 
ery of behaviors which follow the vec- 
tor most closely. approximating the 
satisfaction of all needs. The experi- 


ence of extreme satisfaction of one- 


need (for aggression, or sex, etc.) in 
such a way as to do violence to the 
satisfaction of other needs (for com- 
panionship, tender relationships, etc. ) 
—an experience very common in the 
defensively organized person—would 
be greatly decreased. He would par- 
ticipate in- the vastly complex  self- 
regulatory activities of his organism— 
the psychological as well as physiolog- 
ical thermostatic controls—in such a 
fashion as to live in increasing harmony 
with himself and with others.” (* p. 


299-300 ) 


It will be clear, I hope, that I have 
not tried to argue with Dr. Niebuhr 
or with those who have commented on 
my views of his work. I have simply. 
tried to set forth my own tentative 
views on three issues which seem cru- 
cial to this whole discussion. The first 
is the issue of freedom and determin- 
ism which phrases itself anew in every 
era, but with an urgency which never 
dims. The second is the issue as to 
the origin of man’s difficulties— 


whether it is an original, inherent, 


“sin,” or whether its source lies in 
man’s human environment. The third 


is the question as to the basic char- 


acteristics of man. It is my hope that 
the reader will, from reading Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s book and the various comments 
which have flowed from it, find him- 
self impelled to formulate his own 
thoughts on these issues. 


R. RoGers 


3. Rogers, Carl R. “A therapist’s view of 
the good life.” The Humanist, 1957, No. §. 
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which received the American 


Capital punishment does more harm in bru- 
ializing and lowering the moral standard of the 
community as a whole than it does good by 
eliminating a few dangerous individuals. 


The Urge 


WISH to ask you to consider with 

me in particular the punishment of 
death. The question of whether the de- 
fendant was “insane” at the time of the 
crime would lose much of its conse- 
quence if we would take a step that I 
believe we ought to take for a lot of 
additional reasons. That is to abolish 
the death penalty. 

The insanity defense is almost never 


raised except in murder cases. A de- 


fendant charged with anything less 


than a capital offense usually prefers 


to take his chances on receiving a 
prison sentence, which will run for only 
a limited number of years, rather than 
enter an insanity plea, which if success- 
ful will get him committed to a mental 
institution indefinitely. 
doubtful cases and the cases of outright 
malingering would pretty certainly be 
reduced if the only difference between 
acquittal by reason of insanity and con- 
victlon were commitment to a mental 


‘Excerpts from the last chapter of The 
Urge to Punish (the next Selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club), a book 
Psychiatric 
Association’s Isaac Ray Award. Copyright 
(c) 1956 by Henry Weihofen. Used by per- 
mission of the publishers, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc. 


At least the 


to Punish 


“HENRY WEIHOFEN 


Professor of Law 
University of New Mexico 


hospital, instead of a prison—or not 
even that, in states where persons so 
acquitted are nevertheless sent to the 
prison, but confined in a_ psychiatric 
ward. . 

Absent the death penalty, if by mis- 
take a defendant who was actually ir- 
responsible were found guilty, the only 
practical effect would be that he’d be 
sent to the prison instead of the hos- 
pital. And lite in a modern prison is 
not so incomparably. worse than in a 
mental institution that that would be a 
shocking injustice — especially since 
after he got to the prison, if he were 
found to be disordered, he could be 
transferred to the hospital..On expira- 
tion of his sentence, if still not safe to 
be released, he. could be detained on 


civil commitment. 


Of course, he would suffer the stigma 
of criminal “guilt,” instead of being 


“acquitted on the ground of insanity. 


But that is a distinction that looms 
larger in the minds of moral philoso- 


phers than it probably does. for the 


defendants. When 
Jack McGurk is in- 


general of 
“Three Finger” 
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dicted for an offense for which he fears 


he might burn, his main concern is to 
avoid that melancholy end. If there 
seems to be no other way to avoid it, 
he may plead insanity. But if the death 
penalty were abolished, he probably 
wouldn’t; he’d prefer to be found 


guilty and given a fixed sentence rather 


than seek a commitment to a mental 
hospital which might last for life. Of 
course the prison sentence might be for 


life too. But prison life holds fewer un- | 


known terrors than life in an “insane 
asylum.” Nor are those terrors all 
imaginary. At the hospital he may find 
himself strapped to a table and sub- 
jected to the painful and terrifying con- 
vulsions of electric shock or insulin 
shock therapy. In some states he may 
be sterilized. If the hospital after com- 
mitment makes a really comprehensive 
“criminal investigation of un- 


conscious,” laying naked his entire per- 


sonality, stripping his act of any pos- 
sible glamor and perhaps even of ra- 
tionality, the experience will be un- 
comfortable. Until he can be taught to 


appreciate this approach, the average 


criminal will prefer the prison routine, 
which a smart crook can live with with- 
out any disturbance to his personality 


—which is to say without any reform of 


his personality. 


T IS TIME we Americans realized 
that we have probably the most 
ferocious penal policy in the whole 
civilized world. Most other civilized 
countries have not only abolished the 
death penalty, but have also reduced 
prison sentences far below the terms 
we hand out here. Some 36 jurisdic- 
tions throughout the world have abol- 
ished the death penalty entirely, in 
urope, in South America, in Asia. Of 
all of the democracies of Western 
Europe, only england and France re- 
tain it, and England has been seriously 


«the state, 


June 


debating abolition. Holland has not exe- 
cuted any criminals since 1860, Bel- 
gium since 1863, Norway, 1875, and 
Denmark, 1892. In some of those coun- 
tries, the death penalty is still on the 
statute books, but it is never used. 
Soviet Russia has restricted the death 


penalty largely if not wholly to of-— 


fenders regarded as serious enemies of 


treason, though considerably broader. 


In South America, the eight coun- 
tries that comprise 80 percent or more 
of the population and of the land area 


of that continent have abolished capital 
punishment as a civil sanction. Cuba, - 


Puerto Rico, Costa Rica, and most of 
Mexico have done the same. In this 
country, six states have no death 
penalty. 

And the experience of these jurisdic- 
tions gives no evidence that abolition 
leads to more crime. Of the eight states 
having the lowest murder rate in the 
United States, five have no death 


penalty. The state with the very lowest — 


murder rate is Maine, which abolished 


capital punishment in 1870. The state 
Georgia. It is also the state that itself 


with the highest murder 
does more killing than any other, with 
280 executions. in twenty years as 
against 270 for the four times more 
populous New York, and 124 for the 
three times more populous state of 
Pennsylvania... . . The stable, normal 
person is held back from committing 
murder by moral feelings that have 
been developed in him since early 
childhood. Legal sanctions — whether 
capital or other—are only a secondary 
and for. most persons quite unnecessary 
reinforcement of the moral prohibition. 
It takes an abnormal mind to commit a 
killing. This is worth emphasizing. In 
detective stories, any person who had 
a motive and opportunity is a suspect, 
and the actual killer always turns out 


a concept analogous to. 
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to be someone who, except for this one 
excursion into murder, has led an ex- 


-emplary life. That isn’t the way it hap- 


pens in real life. A person who has 
lived a decent, balanced life doesn’t 
suddenly murder his Uncle Jonathan in 
order to inherit his estate. In cases 
where something of the sort seemed to 
have happened, investigation will show 
that the murderer had long been that 
kind of person. 

Whereas the law—like the detective 
story writer—tends to regard the 
criminal as a man who at a given point 
in time intentionally and of his free 
will decided to commit a wrongful act, 
the psychologist sees the act as the cul- 
mination of an-enormous variety of 


forces extending far back into the past. 


Murderous impulses often go back to 


early impulses of suicide, sadism, or. 
“masochism. . 


HIGH percentage of murderers 
are not only emotionally scarred 
and twisted, but are actually psychotic. 
In England, of the patients in Broad- 


moor, the institution for the criminal 
insane, over fifty percent are murder 
cases, and another 20 to 25 percent are _ 


persons who .attempted murder. Of 
persons suspected of murder, in 1946- 
47 35 percent attempted suicide before 
arrest. Some 22 percent actually do 
commit suicide. Of those brought to 
trial, over 50 percent are found either 
too mentally disordered to stand trial, 
or if tried, are found guilty but insane. 


Another + percent are subsequently 
certified as insane. These figures indi- 


cate that mental disorder is the pre- 
dominant factor in murder. Studies in 
this country tend to support the same 


conclusion. In faet, Bernard C. Glueck, 


Jr. has said, “It is my personal opinion, 


based on the examination of men in the | 


death house at Sing Sing, that no per- 
son In our society 1s in a normal state 
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of mind when he-commits a murder.” 
The argument that abolishing the 
death penalty would encourage a ter- _ 


_rible crime wave is an old-one. It has 


been raised every time we abolished the 
death penalty for each of the scores, 
and even hundreds, of other crimes 
formetly so punishable. The pattern is 
always the same. A movement to 
abolish capital punishment for a given | 
crime is met by dire forebodings, main- 


ly from the judges, that abolition would 


result in a dangerous increase in the 
crime in question. Then, after abolition, 
there is a remarkable absence of any 
such increase... 
Opponents of abolition are always 
quick to cite atrocious cases and ask 
what we would do about them... . 
Recalling such cases raises the hackles 
and the blood pressure. But what do> 
they prove about the wisdom of retain- 
ing or abolishing the death penalty? . 


The State of Michigan abolished 
capital punishment more than a hun- 
dred years ago. It has consistently had 
a smaller number of murders per hun- 
dred thousand of population than its 
neighboring states of Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. It would be invalid to con- 
clude from this that abolition reduces 
the incidence of crime. But it is valid 


and correct to conclude that the death 


penalty is not more of a deterrent than 
other forms of punishment that might 
be substituted for it. 

With all deference to judges, it 
seems proper to say that the deterrent 
effect of any given punishment can be 
calculated, if at all, only by someone 
having “extensive acquaintance with 
psychological norms, with the effective- 
ness of distant anxiety as an inhibiting 
force, with the after-history of every 
variety of behavioristic disorder, to say 
nothing of an expert knowledge of sta- 
tistics and of statistical method.” 
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Psychiatrists have paid _ relatively 
little attention to the validity cr fallacy 
of the “deterrent” effect of the death 


penalty, and have largely been content 


to leave such investigations to the soci- 
ologists and penal reformers. Yet stu- 
dents of the mind should find interest- 
ing this phenomenon of the continued 
repetition of the stock arguments in 
favor of capital punishment, not only 
by the man in the street but by eminent 


lawvers and judges—in spite of the 


fact that there is no evidence to support 
them. Does this not suggest the pro- 
priety of a psychological examination 
into the existence of some unconscious 
roots to this urge to punish, some sa- 
distic impulses perhaps, and perhaps 
some unconscious guilts 

pretty generally 


Today we have 


abolished the death penalty for all. 


crimes except murder. Why this one 
great exception? Why should a pun- 
ishment that did not deter men from 


stealing sheep be any more effective 


to deter them from committing mur- 
der? Murder usually involves less calm 
premeditation, not more. Punishment 
or the threat of it is more ‘likely to 
deter crimes where there is a conscious 
and deliberate motive for gain. It is 
least likely to deter crimes attributable 
to passion, and to embittered, frustrat- 
ed or actually disordered personality. 


Perhaps the reason is that we regard 
murder with peculiar horror, as the 
“crime of crimes.” ... But even if we 
agree that murder is the most wicked 
of crimes, that seems relevant only for 
a retributive theory of justice, not one 
based on deterrence. Today we don’t 
like to say that we inflict punishment 
merely for vengeance. We say that we 
are doing it to deter repetition of the 
offense, either by the offender or by 
others who might otherwise be tempted 
to follow his example. So far as deter- 
rence 1s concerned, the question is not 


mitted while resisting an officer. 


so much whether murder creates a 
higher degree of moral revulsion, but 
rather, whether murderers are less like- 
ly to be deterred by imprisonment or - 
other measures and more likely to be 
deterred by the threat of death. 

Most murderers are not hardened ff 
criminals. Most of them fali into two @}f 
classes, the pathological and the pas- 
sionate. I have already cited the statis- 
tics showing how high a_ proportion | 
fall into the pathological group. And} 
most of the rest are people who killed 
in some momentary fit of passion. 


STUDY of 1,000 murders com- 

mitted in New Jersey revealed 
that 6/7 percent of them arose out of 
unpremeditated quarrels—with wives, 
nistresses, sex rivals, or acquaintances. 
it f 
IkXven of the premeditated murders, 
most were also of wives, sweethearts, 
sex rivals. Only 18.8 percent were 
comiitted during other crimes such as 
robbery, burglary, rape, and kidnap- 
ping. Another 3.1 percent were com- 


Murder is not typically the crime of 
the so-called criminal class. Much more 
often, it is an incident in miserable lives 
characterized by domestic. quarrels, 
brawls, drinking, and fighting. The kill- 
ing is the unpremeditated and more or 
less accidental culmination of a long 
series of acts of violence. If the harsh- 
est penalty is ever needed as _ the 
strongest deterrent, it ought to be re- 
served for the professionals, the gang- 
sters, the pickpockets, the safe-crack- 
ers, the confidence men. Not for the 
murderers. Yet of the really hardened 
criminals, the professionals, who are, 
most likely to weigh the odds before} 
they act, we find very few convicted off 


murder... . R 


Everyone who has made any studyg 
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of the subject knows that it is not theg 
severity of the punishment that is most 
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important for deterrence; it is the cer- - 


tainty that punishment will actually re- 
sult. The perfect penal system would 
be ene that operates like a red hot 
stove; touch it and you get burned. It 
isn't necessary that the burn be fatal 
to induce people to keep their hands 


_off. As Sir Walter Moberly said a few 


years ago, “. . . the most ferocious 
penalties are ineffective so long as pros- 


pective criminals believe they have a 


fair chance of escaping them... If 
he commits a murder he may not be 
caught: if caught he may not be con- 
victed ; if convicted he may still be re- 
prieved ... Thus it is certainty rather 
than severity of punishment which real- 
ly deters. . . . An increase in the ef- 
ficiency of the police force does more 


to prevent murder than the busiest — 


hangman. For capital crimes, juries are 
notoriously reluctant. to convict. This 
reduces the certainty of punishment 
and in consequence, its deterrent effect. 


There are other objections to capital 
punishment beside the lack of evidence 


that it is any more of a deterrent than 


any other forms of punishment. Being 
irrevocable, it allows no opportunity 
for reversing a wrong conviction of an 
innocent man. It places on the officials 
who have to take part in an execution 
a hateful duty that evén the advocates 
of capital punishment would not want 
to perform themselves and do not even 
want to witness... . 

Capital punishment is defeatist, be- 
cause, contrary to modern develop- 
ments in penal reform it abandons the 
possibility of reforming the criminal 


and it has an adverse effect upon efforts: 


to reform other prisoners in the in- 
stitution at the time the execution takes 
place. These convicts, whom the prison 
regime is presumably trying to treat 
and to rehabilitate into society, identi- 


_ fy with the condemned man, and they 


align themselves against the hateful, 


punishing society that takes his life. 
The whole principle of intimidation by 
fear appears actually to contribute to 


aggressive behavior in some persons, 


Capital punishment may serve as an 
actual incitement to crime in_ three 
tvpes of cases: 

1. The suicidal. group. Some de- 
pressed patients take the attitude that 
death is a just punishment for their 
imagined sins, and murder is a means 
of securing it. 

2. Those to whom the lure of danger 


has a strong appeal; possibly a large 


eroup. The danger of capital punish- 
ment may act as an actual incentive to 
acts like robbery with violence. 

3. The exhibitionist group. The ex- 
hibitionist wishes ‘‘for a time success- 
fully to pit his wits against the police, 
but that would not satisfy him unless 
he was in the end caught; because 
otherwise nobody would know how 
clever he had been in outwitting the 
law so long. So that we can’t think the 
exhibitionist would be expected to give 
himself up after his first crime; but 
sooner or later he would so- arrange 
things that he was found out and had 
the satisfaction of a spectacular trial.” 
These persons do not usually carry 


their activities to the point of commit- 


ting crimes that may lead to the death 
penalty, although even that occurs at 


Hie DEATH penalty may actually 

make convictions harder to obtain. 
It is always necessary to present a very 
convincing case to obtain a conviction 
where the penalty is death. When lesser 
penalties are possible, the rate of con- 
victions rises rapidly. When forgery 
was a capital offense in England, juries 
in the 18th century began to revolt, 
and simply refused to convict. As a 


result, we had the anomalous situation 


of the banks appealing to Parliament 
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(in vain) to abolish the death penalty. 
That probably gives one explanation 
for the fact that, whereas in 1918 
twelve states made the death penalty 
mandatory on conviction of a capital 
offense, today only Vermont does 

Where it is applied, it is applied in 
a shockingly haphazard and discrim- 
inatory way. Of the few who are ac- 
tually executed, almost all are poor, 
almost all are men, and a dispropor- 


tionately high number are Negroes. De- 


fendants of wealth or education prac- 
tically never go to the gallows or the 
electric chair. Neither do women. War- 
den Lawes of Sing Sing escorted 150 
persons to their death. Of them, 150 
were poor; 149 were men. During the 
twenty years from 1930 to 1950, there 
were 3,029 executions in the United 
States. Of these, 21 were women. And 
of these few, the majority were Negro 
women. In the southern states where 
capital punishment is retained for rape, 


It is used almost exclusively against 
Negroes. This is so flagrantly true that 


it was made the basis of an argument 
of discrimination by the NAACP in 
the notorious . “Martinsville Rape 
Case” of 1950. The Association’s brief 
on appeal cited figures, which have 
never been questioned, showing that 


although 809 white men had been con- 


victed of rape since 1909, not one had 
been.executed. During the same period 
3+ Negroes were executed on rape con- 
victions. .. . 


But the main argument against capi- 
tal punishment is not concerned with 
what it does or fails to do to criminals... 


It concerns what it does to the rest of 
us. Capital punishment does more harm 
in brutalizing and lowering the moral 
standard of the community as a whole 
than it does good by eliminating a few 
dangerous individuals. 

It becomes for many people an ab- 


emotions are stirred in most of us... 


sorbing and unhealthy fascination to 
follow the trial of a person on trial for 
his life. ‘‘Public interest of an almost 
prurient nature heightens under the in- 
fluence of the modern media of mass 
communication. There seems to be re- 


leased among us a perverted curiosity 


verging on mass sadism which crowds. 
the trial courts and surrounds the place 
of execution. Unhappy and unpleasant 


HE BASIC value of our civiliza- 
tion is, in Albert Schweitzer’s 
phrase, Reverence for Life. Indeed, a 
good measure of any civilization is the 
extent to which this seminal concept 1s 
valued and implemented. If we want to. 
inculcate respect for human life; we 
must not ourselves take life in the name 
of the law. | 
Official killing by the state makes 
killing respectable. It not merely dulls 
the sensibilities of people to cruelty and 
inhumanity, but actively stimulates 
cruelty. It negates the efforts of those 
who are working to stimulate the better 
instincts of men. | 
And let us not forget that in a demo- 
cratic society the state is you and I. It 
is not an impersonal, inhuman machine 
that executes these persons. It is you 


I who provide the money to erect 


the gallows or install the electric chair. 
It is you and I who pay the executioner 
to act as our representative. The exe- 
cution of a condemned man is not a 


.stage play, to be read about in the 


newspapers. It is a deliberated act in 
which every citizen participates. 

And while Gallup polls have shown 
that about half of the people in the 
United States favor retaining capital 
punishment, it is interesting to observe 
that they don’t like the idea of having” 
anything to do with it themselves. We 
don’t reveal the identity of the execu- 
tioner because we know that he would 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York. N. Y.—One of the nation’s 
largest book pee ade is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 
peetey. Special attention to new writers. 

BR ys work is ready for publication, 

for booklet PE—it’s att Vantage 
esd, 120 W. 3ist St., New York 1. 
(Midwest Office: 220 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.) 


he generally shunned by his neighbors 
if they knew his secret. One reason why 
execution by intravenous injection 1s 
not practical is that it would require a 
doctor to administer, and doctors want 
no part in the business. If we were 
honest with ourselves we would have 
to admit that we are ashamed of keep- 
ing capital punishment as a part of our 
penal system. In our hearts we agree 
with Viscount Templewood who said 
in his book, The Shadow of the Gal- 
lows, ““Vhe whole act from start to 
finish is repulsive and unworthy of a 
civilized community.” 

The driving force behind the move- 
ment for abolition has been democracy. 
Only Fascism halted the trend in coun- 
tries like Italy, Austria, and Germany. 
Democracy has fostered it, in Europe, 
in South America, in Australia—every- 
where except in the United States. 

Only in this country is there no or- 
ganized political movement for -aboli- 
tion. No American state has abolished 
the death penalty since 1917. It isn't 
even the subject of political discussion 
here, as it is right now in England and 
in Canada. Here, 
high school debaters—nocthing more. 
As long as abolition has no_ political 
champion, no organized voice in the 
forum of public discussion, we = in 
America are failing to move along with 
the current of civilized thinking. 


chiatry 
into how the mainsprings of human be-_ 
-hayior operate, we are learning much 


it is a subject for 


F AND WHEN we do renounce the 
illusory protection of the death 
penalty, we should not make the mis- 


take of merely shifting our faith to im-_ 


prisonment or any other negative sanc- 


tion as a remedy for crime. Let us hope 
that abolition will lead us rather to 


provide more preventive law enforce- 
ment. As Thomas, Fuller said more 
than two hundred years ago, “To 
punish and not prevent is to labor at 
the pump and leave open the leak.”’ One 
way to get more preventive law en- 
forcements is by. increasing police ef- 
ficiency. It was increased efficiency in 
enforcement that cut short the wave of 
kidnappings for ransom in the 1930's, 
‘rather than the adoption of laws au- 
thorizing the death penalty for this 
crime. But the best way to prevent 
crime is to identify potential criminals 
and guide them away from an antisocial 
career before they carry that career to 
a tragic climax. It can be done. It 1s 
heing done by agencies such as the 
Diagnostic Center at Menlo Park, New 
Jersey, and the New York City Youth 
soard. 

With the help of insights that psy- 
and psychology are giving us 


about how to bring up children to fit 
into the world. Perhaps we are also 
learning how to build a world fit for 
them tc live With these insights, 
we are better armed for the task of 
molding a society that nurtures the 
healthy and fruitful growth of individ- 
ual life, a society that holds inviolable 
the dignity of man and fosters love and 
understanding of one’s fellow man 
rather than hostility and aggression—a 
society, in short, that respects life. 


Science and Spirit 


‘HE greatest scientists of the future will be those who will chart and explain 
the spiritual laws of the universe —CUARLES STEINMETZ 
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Any philosophy which professes to deal with 
religious truth in contemporary terms must 


to religion. 


come to grips with Freud’s ormaamaiied in regard 


The Challenge of F reud 


Hit CHALLENGE to objective 

. realism in religion which arises in 
some forms of psychology is almost as 
serious as that which comes from dia- 
lectical materialism. It ‘does not involve 
as many people as does Marx-Leninism 
and it represents no hardened ortho- 
doxy, but it penetrates many minds. 
The fact that the challenge is not al- 
wavs explicit and clear, as it 1s in the 
Comniunist challenge, does not keep it 
trom being effective. Sometimes it 1s 
even more effective in that way. The 
attack is difficult for the ordinary be- 
lever to answer because it tends to be 
condescendingly tolerant. The ordinary 
attack of psychologism does not say 
that beliet in God is false; it says that 
belief in God can be “explained.” The 
critic thus poses as the wise man who 
can see more deeply than can others 


into the foibles and pathetic faith of 


other men. Instead of being crudely 
antagonistic, as the orthodox Commu- 


nist is, he may appear to be sympa- 


This is a chapter from Philosophy of Re- 
liyion, the current Dividend Selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. Copyright 
21957 by David Elton Trueblood, published 
by Harper & Brothers, and reprinted by per- 
Mission, 


whose teaching 


DAVID ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


Professor of Philosophy 
Earlham 


thetic, tender and helpful. Freud con- 
sidered himself a humanitarian. . 


A. The Theory of Projection 
~The notion that all objective re- 
ligious belief is groundless because it 
can be explained away by psychological 
factors has been entertained by many, 
but the one man who has most fully 


caught the imagination of the public in 


this connection is Sigmund Freud, 
continues to enjoy 
widespread popularity, with added im- 
petus in this regard from the efforts 
made to cclebrane the one hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. Any philos- 
ophy which professes to deal with re- 
ligious truth in contemporary terms 
must come to grips with Freud's teach- 
ing in regard to religion. Since any ef- 
fective answer to Freud will involve an 


answer to less famous persons. who 


have presented a similar position, it 1s 
right to concentrate on him. It Freud 
cannot be answered, the chance that an 
honest religious faith can be held by 
civilized men and women is slight. In- 
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telligent faith must find some _ valid 
solution to the problem presented by 
Freudianism, as it earlier had to find 
solutions to the problems presented by 
Copernicanism and Darwinism. 

The unwary reader might suppose 
from reading Tillich’s Systematic The- 
ology that he takes a less serious view 
of the Freudian challenge: “It is not 
the task of theology to protect the 
truth of revelation by attacking Freu- 
dian doctrines of libido, repression, and 
sublimation on religious grounds.”? His 
point is that there is no revealed psy- 


chology, as there is no revealed physics, | 
and, therefore, within revelation, the 


conflict does not arise. This may do 
very well for theology, but it will not 
suffice in the philosophy of religion, 
where we are inevitably concerned with 
all ot the relevant evidence. ‘The simple 
truth 1s that, if the Freudian position 
is fully warranted, there is no way, by 
either revelation or any other way, in 
which an honest and intelligent person 
can be a believer in God in any objec- 
tive sense. 

Though they differ at certain -im- 
portant points, the average man is not 
wholly wrong in associating Freud and 
Marx as belonging to the same chapter 
ot intellectual history. The psychologi- 


cal relativism of Freud has seemed to: 


butiress the sociological relativism of 
Marx. As a result of the former, as 
Will Herberg has: told us, “ideas, 
values and standards are regarded as 
at bottom merely the expression of un- 
conscious desires striving for fulfill- 
ment and of the various mechanisms by 
which these desires are diverted or 
checked.’”” 

Another important connection is that 
both men drew heavily on the thought 
of Feuerbach, especially in regard to 


Vol9l, p. 131. 


Will Herberg, Judaism and Modern Man, 
p. 20. 


June 


the concept of projection. We have 
seen, in Chapter XII, that Marx ac- 
cepted Feuerbach’s theory that man, in 


his frustration, projects himself on a 


cosmic screen, but this was only a 
small feature in the Marxian system. 
With Sigmund Freud, however, the 


conception developed into something 


of central importance. Feuerbach’s 
words, “Man has given objectivity to 
himself, but has not recognized the ob- 
ject as his own nature,” can stand, even 
now, as a brief formulation of a crucial 
aspect of Freud’s doctrine. 


Ludwig Feuerbach (1804 - 1872) 
published his most important book, Das 
Wesen des Christentums, in 1841. Re- 


ligion, this philosopher held, is only the 


imaginative projection of human needs 
and hopes. Man supposes, in his in- 
nocence, that he has immediate con- 
tact with superhuman Reality, but he 
is only communing with himself. What 
men worship as gods are nothing but 
unschwescen, ‘‘wish-beings.” Gods are 
personified wishes. Since men, when 
they worship and pray, are not con- 
scious of the projection of their wishes, 
all religious experience is delusory. 


When religion—consciousness of God—is 
designated as the self-consciousness of man, 
this is not to be understood as affirming that 
the religious man is directly aware of this 
identity; for, on the contrary, ignorance of 
it is fundamental to the peculiar nature of 
religion. To preclude this misconception, it is 
better to say, religion is man’s earliest and 
also indirect form of self-knowledge, as in 
the history of the race, so also in that of the 
individual. Man first of all sees his nature as 
if out of himself, before he finds it in him- 
self. His own nature is in the first instance 
contemplated by him as. that of another be- 
ing... Hence the historical progress of re- 
ligion conststs in this: 
earlier religion was regarded as objective, 1s 
now recognized as subjective; that is, what 
was formerly contemplated and worshipped 
as God is now perceived to be something 
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Feuerbach proceeds to his task by 
attempting to show that each item of 
religious belief or experience may be 
interpreted as man’s effort to objectify 
gme wish. Providence is the desire to 
lelieve we are important, the experi- 
ence of (sod as personal is the effort to 


ay that our personality is the highest — 


orm of being; prayer is our desire to 


converse with ourselves. Miracle is the 


very heart of faith, for, though natural 
modes of dealing with human wishes 
ad needs are satisfactory, miracle 
“satisfies the wishes of men in a way 
corresponding to the nature of wishes— 


Jin the most desirable way.”* We love 


amiracle because in it we get what we 
wish right away—without any tiresome 
waiting. | 

Contemporary psychologists who 
have upheld theories similar to that of 
Feuerbach have not added materially 
to his evidence, but they have, by in- 
troducing psychoanalysis, appeared to 
sive-a scientific turn to the question. 
The chief contemporary advance, if 
any, has been made by researches into 
the phenomena of the “unconscious” 
and the ‘‘subconscious,” providing new 
data thereby. The study of abnormality 
has undoubtedly progressed in recent 
vears and in so far as this sheds light 


fon religious experience we have new 


information. 
An unfortunate aspect of the pro- 


{jection theory is that it lends itself very 


easily to use on the part of the half- 
educated, making them feel superior to 
their fellow men, who still believe in 
objective reference. The evidence of di- 
rect religious experience, part of which 
we have presented in Chapter XI, is 
obviously very strong, but it is coun- 


J tered today by such phrases as “psy- 


Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of 
Christianity, trans. by Marian Evans, 2d ed., 
London, 1881, p. 13. 

*Tbid., 129. 


chological explanation,” ‘‘father 
image,” “conditioning” and “wishful 
thinking.” 


B. The Freudian Attack 


Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) gave 
tus long life to efforts to penetrate the 
human mind,.with very substantial re- 
sults, the most*substantial of which was 
the development of psychoanalysis. Of 
psychoanalysis he said, ‘For it cannot 
be denied that this is my creation.”’ His 
belief that he had discovered something 
of intrinsic and enduring worth re- 
celves some substantiation from the 
success which his method has achieved, 
particularly in the treatment of mental 
illness. He held that what he had dis- 
covered was a method rather than a 
doctrine and said explicitly, “In reality 
psycho-analysis is.a method of investi-— 
gation, an impartial instrument like, 
say, the infinitesimal calculus.”* In 
spite of this methodological claim, how- 
ever, Dr. Freud did not hesitate to en- 
gage in sweeping conclusions about the 


nature of the world and the nature of 


man. His teachirigs about the predomi- 
nance of the sexual urge and the cru- 
cial nature of childhood experiences are 
well known. About religious experience 
and belief he was equally explicit. Be- 
cause he was so much better equipped 
in psychology than he was in philos- 
ophy it is unfortunate that he tried so 
often to be a philosopher. The path of 
wisdom for us, accordingly, 1s to keep 
the grain and to dismiss the chaff, 
though there has, as yet, been no gen- 
eral achievement of this result. No 
doubt the ultimate judgment will agree 


with that of Lewis Mumford when he 


says, “But the practical. gifts of analyti- 
cal psychology, which derive unmistak- 


> The’ Future of an Illusion, New York, 
Liveright, 1953, p. O4. 
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ably from Freud’s genius, outweigh its 
ideclogical defects.”® 

Freud’s serious convictions about re- 
hgion are found in three important 
books: Yotem and Tabu, The Future 
of an Illusion, and his final work, 
Moses and Monotheism. The- middle 
one in this series is the most significant 


for our present purposes, partly be-— 


cause it is Freud’s most philosophical 
effort in this connection. Totem und 
Tabu was written to explain the origins 
of totemism, with strong emphasis on 
the son-father relationship and with 
little or no direct reference to contem- 
porary or developed religious belief, 
but the future of an Illusion proposes 
to deal with religious experience tn 
general, including contemporary faith. 
- Freud’s approach to the subject is, 


on the surface, a very plausible one, so - 


plausible, indeed, that the reader may 
easily be led along by a line of thought 
which seems reasonable and fair. [t be- 
gins with the incontestable fact that 
life is very hard for man to endure. 
There is always some measure of pri- 
vation; there is the suffering which ts 
occasioned by the animosity of. other 
men; there are the evils of nature; and 
always, in the end, there is “the pain- 
ful riddle of death.” This is really an 
intolerable situation and man, natural- 
ly, seeks a solution of his perennial 
problem. “Man’s seriously menaced 
self-esteem craves for consolation, life 
and the universe must be rid of their 
terrors, and incidentally man’s curi- 
osity, reinforced, it is true, by the 
strongest practical motives, demands an 
answer.” 

The first step toward a solution of 
man’s intolerable problem is the “hu- 


manization of nature.” If there are per-_ 


sonal forces in nature, we can do some- 
Lewis Mumtord, Conduct of Life, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1951, p. 249. 

* Freud, op. cit., p. 28. 


‘love 


thing about them, perhaps by appease. 
ment or bribery. Freud calls this a sub, 
stitution of psychology for natural 


science. Because this development is 


strictly analogous to infantile experi- 
ence, in which the father is an object 
of both fear and dependence, man tends 


to make the forces of nature not mere- 


iy human, but fatherlike. “And _ 50,” 
concludes Freud, *‘a rich store of ideas 
is formed, born of the need to make 
tolerable the helplessness of man.” 
Thus, at one stroke man protects him- 
self in two directions, against the 
dangers of nature and fate, on the one 
hand, and against the evils of human 
society, on the other. The mystery is 
explained and the cruelty of men 
toward other men is curtailed by the in- 
vention of the idea that the superhuman 


Person is the arbiter of moral justice. | 


One would suppose that all this 
would be obvious to men, particularly 
because there is no valid proof for re- 
ligious ideas, but, unfortunately, people 
in this enlightened age are still be- 
lievers. This is a keen disappointment 
to Freud. He sadly admits that “in 
spite of their incontrovertible lack of 
authenticity, religious ideas have exer- 
cised the very strongest influence on 
mankind." This, he says, presents a 
fresh psychological problem and _ leads 
to his clearest statement of his position 
in the following important paragraph: 

‘These, which profess to be dogmas, 
are not the residue of experience of 
the final result of reflection; they are 
illusions, fulfilments* of the oldest, 
strongest and most insistent wishes of 
mankind; the secret of their strength 
is the strength of these wishes. We 


know already that the terrifying effect 


oi infantile helplessnéss aroused _ the 
need tor protection-—protection through 
which the father relieved, and 
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that the discovery that this helplessness 
would continue through the whole of 
life made it necessary to cling to the 
existence of a father—but this time a 
more powerful one. Thus the benevo- 
lent rule of divine providence allays 
our anxiety in face of life’s dangers, 
the establishment of a moral world 
order ensures the fulfilment of the 


man culture have so often remained 
ufulhlled, and the prolongation of 
vatthly existence by a future life pro- 
vides in addition the local and temporal 
setting for these wish-fulfilments.” '° 
Since Freud’s answer to the con- 
tnuing strength of religious ideas. is 
his doctrine of illusion, it is necessary 
or him to clarify the meaning of the 
term. It is not the same as error, for 
ror may arise in many ways: it is be- 
lef based on wish. “Thus we call a be- 
lief an illusion when wish-fulfilment 1s 
a prominent factor in its motivation, 
while disregarding its relations to 
reality.”"'' Of. religious doctrines he 
says, categorically, that “they are all 
illusions, they do not admit of proof.”'* 
Some of them could be true, of course, 
since they cannot be refuted, as they 
camnot be proved. The reason is that 
they do not lend themselves to scien- 
the method, and “scientific. work,” 


knowledge of external reality.”’ It is no 
wonder that Will Herberg can write: 
“Feuerbach’s skepticism did not keep 
him from a gross idolatry of Man, nor 
did Freud’s keen insight into the mech- 
wism of rationalization and ‘wish- 
lulfilment’ save him from the incredible 
banalities of nineteenth-century science- 
Wworship."*'* 


Flad.,. p. 52. 
"Thid.. pp. 54, 55. 
btd., p..55. 

Op. ett, p. 39. 


demands of justice, which within hu- 


Freud savs, “is our only way to the- 
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C. The Inaccuracy of the Data 


When the above line of reasoning 
has been given there is no more, in 
Freudian terms, to say. The rest of the 
argument is merely repetitive, adding 


nothing fresh. In Freud’s other writ-_ 


ings, not specifically devoted to the 
analysis of religion, there are religious 
references, but they add nothing sub- 
stantial to the argument just presented. 
Some of them, however, remove the 
mask of scientific impartiality and re- 
veal a virulent opposition. For example, 


‘ain Civilisation and Its Discontents. 
published two vears later than The’ 
Future of an Illusion, Freud wrote ot 


the experience which includes prayer 
and faith in providence: “The whole 
thing is so patently infantile. so in- 
congruous with reality, that to one 
whose attitude to humanity 1s friendly 
it is painful to think that the great 
majority of mortals will never be able 
to rise above this view of life. It is 
even more humiliating to discover what 
a large number of those alive today, 
who must see that this religion 1s not 
tenable, yet trv to defend it inch by 
inch, as if with a series of pitiable rear- 
euard actions.’’** Earlier he had written 


of approaching the subject with “dit-_ 
tidence,”’ but there 1s no diffidence here. 


It is conceivable, indeed, on. Freudian 
assumptions, it is likely, that such a 
frenetic attack requires an explanation 
in terms of the unconscious. Was 
Freud illustrating his own thesis? 
Since Freud has elevated science al- 
ost as much as the Russian Com- 
munists have, it is fair to examine his 
analysis of religion on the level of 
scientific method. Whatever else 
science demands, it demands a fair view 
of the available data, rather than an un- 


14 Civilisation and Its Discontents, Sec. 
II, Vue Major Works of Stgmund Freud, 


Enevclopaedia Britannica, 1952. 
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representative selection. Freud’s selec- 
tion of religious data is almost as un- 
fair as could be arranged. All of his 
major illustrations are of three related 
kinds, the pathological, the primitive 


and the infantile. The great religious. 


tradition ot the Western world, accord- 
ing to Which men, acting under a sense 
of Grod’s sovereignty, are able to stand 
agaist the conventional morality, even 
unto death, is not soe much as men- 
tioned. One would never suspect, from 
reading Freud, that there ever were 
any Hebrew prophets or early Chris- 
tians at all. No reader could suspect the 
existence of great religious minds, of 
the staiure of Pascal’s, who have 
Wrestled mightily with the effort to be 
both devout and intellectually honest. 
lmagine describing the work of 
William Temple as a_ pitiable rear- 
guard action. All that Freud says of 
religion is represented by the follow- 
iy: 

Religion circumscribes these measures of 
choice and adaptation by urging upon every- 
one alike its single way of achieving happi- 


ness and guarding against pain. Its method 


consists i decrying the value of life and 
promulgating a view of the real world that 1s 
distorted like a delusion, and both of these 
imply a preliminary intimidating influence 
upon intelligence.!° 

At the time that Freud wrote these 

hitter words such giant minds as those 


of Reinhold Niebuhr, William Temple, - 


Karl Barth, Jacques Maritain, Albert 
Schweitzer and Martin Buber were 
vigorously at work, but all that Freud 
could see was “the forcible imposition 
of mental mfantilism” and “mass-de- 
lusion.” \We see, even more vividly, 
how far from accurate Freud is in his 
scientific data, when he mentions the 
ways in which the validation of re- 
ligious ideas is attempted. “If we ask,” 


Tbhid., Sec. LI. 
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he says, “on what their claim to be be. 
lieved is based, we receive three an- 
swers, which accord remarkably ill with 
one another. They deserve to be be. 
lieved: firstly, because our primal an- 
cestors already believed them ; second. 
ly, because we possess proofs, which 
have heen handed down to us from this 
very period of antiquity; and_ thirdly, 


because it is forbidden to raise the 


question of their authenticity at all." 

The most important thing to say 
about the above account is that no 
deeply concerned religious person of 
the twentieth century would recognize 
his efforts in this at all, for this is a cari- 
cature. Freud's only references to fur- 
ther methods of. intellectual validation 


are to the ancient formula Credo quia 


absurduim and to the “as if’ philosophy 
of Hans Vaihinger, according to which 
religious ideas are fictions, but useful 
fictions. Where is Thomism? Where ts 
neoorthodoxy ? Where is [ and Thou? 
Where is the theistic evidence repre- 
sented by the very existence of science? 

If there is one thing clear about the 
great religions it is that those who 
have, within them, striven most vig- 
orously for intellectual integrity have, 


-over and over, expressed their serious 


doubts. Even Christ, upon the cross, 


could say “My God, my God, why hast. 


thou forsaken me?” That such doubt is 


not unique is shown by the fact that: 


Christ was quoting the Twenty-second 
Psalm. Thousands: of reverent men 
have been tortured by doubt and have 
said so openly. But Freud seems never 


io have heard of this aspect of religious - 


life. “Let no one think,” he says, “that 
the foregoing remarks on the impos- 
sibility. of proving religious doctrines 
contain anything new. It has been felt 
at all times, assuredly even by the an- 
cestors who bequeathed this _ legacy. 
Probably many of them nursed _ the 


16 The Iuture of an Illusion, p. 45. 
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same doubts as we, but the pressure 
imposed on them was too strong for 
them to have dared ot utter them.’’?’ 
But they did utter them! 

seriously under- 


Freud's researches 


shocking truth is that he apparently 


lief and certainly never mentioned it. 
His attack seems serious until it is 
examined at first hand and-then it is 
not formidable at all, because it is not 
scientifically sound. We must always 
listen to the hostile critic, providing he 
knows: what it 1s whereof he speaks, but 
there is no reason to pay attention to 
oe who has no real comprehension of 
his subject. We must remember here 
what was said in-an earlier chapter 


god reason to respect the judgment 
ot the alleged music critic who has not 
listened to music. In every area the 
question 1s whether the person who 
utters his critical dicta has engaged in 
the kind of examination which makes 
is observations potentially  trust- 
worthy. It is especially erroneous to 
give supine credence to a man in one 
particular field because of his eminence 
in another, but this is really what has 
vecurred in the reputation of Sigmund 
Freud. For a balanced judgment of his 
religious importance we cannot im- 
prove on the following sentences from 
Professor Thompson : 


Many of the things which Sigmund Freud 
tad to say about religion were true enough. 
He had unusual insight into some of the 
dsycholog*cal uses of religious belief, and he 
‘aw the frequent close relation of religious 
ideas with neurotic syndromes. But nowhere 
m Freud's principal writings is there the 
‘lightest indication that he ever dreamed of 
what religion at its best means to men and 
women whose religious faith feels itself com- 
dletely at home and entirely secure in the 


[bid., p. 47. 


CHALLENGE OF FREUD 


There is a widespread belief that 
mined current: religious belief, but the — 


never understood current religious be- | 


to ourselves,’ 


jabout disciplined insight. There is no 
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company of their own highly developed criti- 
cal intelligence.'3 
In many ways the most accurate sen- 
tence in The Future of an Illusion is 
that in which Freud writes: “The one 
person this publication may harm is 
myself.” 


D. The Conflict with Experience 


Freud’s greatest mistake, from the 
point of view of scientific objectivity, 
is his assumption that in all religious 
experience belief 1s in accord with wish- 
es. As we read religious history we find 
that this is glaringly untrue. “We say 
savs Freud, “it would 
indeed be very nice if there were a 
God, who was both creator of the 
world and a benevolent providence, if 
there were a moral world order and a 
future lite, but at the same time it is 
very odd that this is all just as we 
should wish it ourselves.”'’ The task 
of the psychoanalyst would be very 
easy if the situation were as simple as 
that, but, fortunately, it is not., The 
sober truth is that, in mature and crit- 
ical religious experience, conviction ts 
frequently at variance with wishes. 
“For the authentic decision of faith,’ 
Herberg reports, “is not something 
that is pleasant to natural man or flat- 
tering to his ego; on the contrary, it 
challenges the self in all its claims and 
voids it of all its pretensions.”** The 
more we read of the great journals ot 
worshiping men the more we conclude 
that religion is not so much a comtort 
as a disturbance. We have ‘here the 
ereat word -of Professor Whitehead 
when he said in his highly quotable 


style, “Above and bevond all things, 


Samuel M. Thompson, 4 Mocern Phil- 
osophy of Religion, p. 135. 
‘9 The Future of an Illusion, p. 38. 


» 20 Op. cit., p. 37. 
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the religious life is not a research after 
comitort.’ 


bar trom helping men to have a good 
opinion Gf themselves, normative re- 
hvious expericnee makes them despise 
theniselves. When they see themselves 
the hight of God's presence they 
realize that their supposed -righteous- 
rays. Note that in the 
classic account of the prophetic eX- 
pericnee in the sixth chapter of [saiah, 


ness is filthy 


the prophet, having “seen” the Lord, 
says “Woe is me.” It is not, theretore, 
surprising that Pascal, who knew the 
spiritual lite so deeply and so well, 
could write, “len hate and despise re- 
hviou, and fear it may be true.”*' Life 
would be so much casier and simpler i 
there ! the moral demands 
which religious commutment mvolves. 


were not 


Kehgious experience its. simpler 
a certain comiort, 
becomes more advanced the 


forins olten gives 
but as i 
note of tragedy enters. Phe maturity 
of (Chrisuianitv, as a religion among 
other religions, 1s mdicated by its stress 
lt the haunting 
words, “Let this cup pass away trom 
will, but as 


ou this tragic note. 


me; nevertheless not as | 
thou walt,” can be mterpreted as ex- 
pressing desire for the word 
“comtort: has become so ambiguous as 
to lose whatever explanatory value it 


ever had. 


Not only has the nature of God, as 
revealed in religious experience, been 
different from what men have desired; 
it has likewise been ditferent, miany 
cases, from Which have capected. 
Pauls experience on the Damascus 
Koad is a vivid illustration of a revela- 
tion Which was neither desired nor ex- 
pected, ‘Lhe prophets Were ce) 


CAPEel kind of experience, Dull they 


( Brunschvicg ). 


eS, id 


actually had another. Therein lies the 
possibility of progress. The whole pro- 
phetic movement reaches its climax in 


the words. “Ye have heard it said. . | 


but | sav unto vou.” 


= 


It is likewise erroneous to suppose 
that men invariably think of God asa 
larger exemplification of themselves. 
Chat there is some anthropomorphism 
no one doubts, but with the develop- 
ment of insight devout men recognize 
that God is “other” than themselves, 
The classic expression of this convie- 
thon is the sentence put in the mouth 
of God: "My wavs are not vour ways, 
nor my thoughts vour thoughts.’ 


The blunt truth is that the upholders 
OL the doetrive ot Tl unschwesen, from 
Feuerbach to Freud and beyond, do not 
what. they are talking about. 
spun theory without 
check the evidence, most 
seen in clinics ofr 
That there have been men 
whose alleged religious experience has 
been highly conuerting, whoily in line 
with their desires, none doubts, but to 
assert that this has been the universal 
even’ the characteristic 
one is to reveal gross ignorance. If this 
degma were true, we should expect all 
he self-seeking; instead, we 
the recognition of a demand for 
the most rigorous self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. Vhose who have claimed to 
have found that He 
demands thiigs almost impossible to 
How, on the hypothesis of 
did the notion ot the 
world? Pascal 
scenis to be addressing men of our time 
when he savs, “Let them at least learn 
what is the religion they attack, betore 
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TCO MUCH STRESS ON ROGERIAN TECHNIQUE? 


A MINISTER writes... 

Too much stress has been put upon 
the Rogerian technique to the exclu- 
gon of others. That this technique 1s 


valuable up to a point, I do not doubt, 


jut is. it valuable as part of the coun- 


process ? 


The mrst task of a counselor is to 
tablish rapport, and this 1s not al- 
yvavys done by reflecting the thought 
ind teelings of the client. In fact, an 
mtellizent and discerning client may 
veil he antagonized by the technique. 
The nen-directive aspect might better 
x regarded.as the second part of the 
oracess, following the establishment of 


rapport: such establishment being in 


xccordance with the personality of the 
tent. Onee the client has clarified his 


eelmgs and accepted himself (which | 


May take many contacts) a directive 
vord ts, | believe, quite acceptable. 


Vould. vou send the hungry man away _ 


mith a stone? Guidance as well as 
atharsts is usually needed. 
—ECGENE KREVES 
Minister of 


The Lisle. Congregational Church 


Lisle, [linois 


OR. ROGERS responds . 
There are a number of respects in 


agree with this correspondent. 


it is certainly true that the tirst task 


in counseling is to establish a person- 
to-person relationship: it 1s also true 


-that intelligent clients are antagonized 


by any technique which ts only a tech- 
nique or which is talse to the under- 
lving attitudes of the counselor. . It, 
however, the genuine desire of the 
counselor is to accompany the chent 
with empathic and acceptant under- 
standing into the dangerous realm of 
denied feeling, then the expression ot 
this acceptant understanding ts, In my 
experience, helptul. 

As to the guidance of the individual! 
at-the conclusion of counseling, | can 


“only say that it was because ot dissatis- 
faction with the results of sending the 


hungry man away with the stone ot 
euldance and advice that | gradually 
learned how much more satistving it 


was to both of us to send him away 


with the nourishing bread of selt-diree- 
tion. | would certainly not suggest that 
this minister change his mode of coun- 
seling. L would only hope that he might 
observe both the short-term and. the 
long-term ettects of guidance on the 
one hand and the facilitation ot selt- 
direction on the other. | 
Cart 
‘Protessor of Psychology 
and’ Psveliatry 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


pro- 
ax In 
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A PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY writes . .. 


Recently several writers have raised 
objections to the practical and_ philo- 
sophical implications of the hypothesis 
of client-centered therapy as advocated 
by Carl Rogers. These objections have 
often centered about the efforts to use 
the hypothesis in religious counseling. 
The result of the objections has been 
that many sincere religious counselors 
have been turned away from a coun- 
seling implementation that might prove 
to be of infinite worth to the persons 
whom they seek to help. 


It is the belief of this writer that 
the objections raised often stem from 
a misunderstanding .of client-centered 
therapy cr the nature of the counseling 
relationship. For instance, Vander- 
Veldt and Odenwald in Psychiatry and 
Catholicism (McGraw-Hill, 1952), 
have mentioned two major objections 
which they have in reference to Rogers’ 
hypothesis. In the first objection, they 
say: “chent-centered therapy, as_ set 
forth by Rogers, is based on the belief 
that man is basically; good.” Their 
second objection states that Rogers’ 
theory 1s “an antiauthoritarian system, 
1.e., It is based on the assumption that 
the source ef valuing things lies ex- 
clusively in man himself . . it makes 
man his own God.” Since the Catholic 
Church as well as Protestant 
churches hold. the that human 
nature is basically and without 


many 
view 
evil 


hope of salvation apart from God, this 


interpretation of ‘Rogers’ hypothesis 
presents a formidable obstacle to the 
use of clent-centered therapy by the 
conscientious religious counselor. It is 
probable, however, that the Vander- 
Veldt and Odenwald interpretation of 
Rogers’ views is somewhat more dis- 
turbing to many religious counselors 
than Rogers’ actual views would be if 
they were properly understood. 


the capacity of the individual to be an 
active participant in the reorganization 


_ judgments. This is not to say, howevef, 


Jum 


There are several points mentione( 
hy the critics of client-centered therap 
which, if interpreted in a little differen 
light than the critics offer, might ap 
pear less objectionable to many te 
ligious counselors : 

fi.) Phe. objection that the 
centered therapist views man as “‘basic- 
ally good” seems to have been derived 
from Rogers’ deep respect for the sig- 
nificance and worth of each individual 
This objection loses some of its weight, 
however, when it is_ realized that 
Rogers’ respect for the individual is 
not expressed in terms of a moral 
judgment as to the basic “goodness” 
of the person, but, rather, in terms of 


of his own personality toward greater 
socialization and self-actualization, 
Such reorganization, while it may rep- 
resent a more adequate adjustment to 
society and to oneself, does not neces- 
sarily represent what the great re- 
ligions would value as ‘“‘good’’ in the 
religious sense. 
(2.) To say that client-centered 
therapy “makes man his own God” ts 
a gross. overstatement. The critics who 
make such accusations seem to ignore 
the tact that persons who seek the help 
of a therapist always have some back- 
ground of knowledge concerning. the 
values of life. Furthermore, such in- 
dividuals generally have numerous con- 
tacts outside the interview — situation 
which serve to supply“some education 
in morality and religion, though such 
contacts may be incidental and 1 
formal. Thus, the individual does el 
to the counseling interview | certain 
principles by which he can make value 


that such principles are derived from 
any innate goodness of the individual 
himself. 


(3.) Many religious counselors have 
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an understandable compulsion to view 
the client as: a potential convert to 
their own ways of thinking. To manv 
of these counselors: client-centered 
therapy is perceived as an obstacle te 
the attainment of such a goal. The dif 
fculty at this point seems to arise from 


two sources: 


First, it is possible that these coun- 
selors tend to confuse such worthy ob- 
jectives as preaching, teaching, and 
evangelism with therapeutic counseling. 


No one can rightly criticize another. 


person who feels it his responsibility to 


preach to a congregation or to do tu-. 


torial work in. religious education, but 


itis seldom that such work should be . 


thought of in terms of therapeutic 
counseling. 

In the second: place, most religious 
counselors, particularly. clergymen, 
serve other roles than that of coun- 
selor when they are outside the inter- 
view situation. While fulfilling the re- 


sponsibilities of these roles, such as 


teacher or preacher, the religious coun- 


selor has ample opportunity to let those 
who seek his counsel know the details 
of his own religious philosophy, either 
by verbal explanation or by demonstra- 
tion in everyday living. If the oppor- 
tunity is properly utilized, many of his 
chents will welcome a client-centered 
interview as an opportunity to clarify 
their own thinking regarding the ap- 
pleation of this religious philosophy 
to their own lives. 

(4.) Finally, those who object to the 
‘antiauthoritarian” nature of client- 
centered therapy would do well to keep 
im mind that, in the last analysis, it is 
always the individual who must make 
the decision regarding his own prob- 
ims. This is one of the reality factors 
ot human relations. Even when told 


what to do by some reliable authority, 
the individual must decide whether to 
accept or reject the advice. 


CONSULTATION CLINIC 


~ treme than is really necessary. 
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While several writers have inter- 
preted the hypothesis of client-centered 
therapy in such a way as to. discourage © 
its use by some religious counselors, 
such interpretation seems more ex- 
Most of 
the criticisms can be avoided when the 
hypothesis is understood in a slightly 
different context than that suggested 
by the critics. With a broader and more 
sympathetic interpretation, many religi- 
ous counselors, no matter what their 
religious faith may be,. will find the 
hypothesis of client-centered therapy 
an excellent implementation for their 
efforts. in helping those who seek their 
counsel. 

_ (). NELSON 
Professor of Psychology 
Houghton College 
Houghton, New York 


A PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
comments... 

Mr. Kreves’ complaint is certainly 
understandable, and he is not the only 
paster to have uttered such words. But 
the issues he raises are complex enough 
to elude an answer both simple and 
comprehensive. 

To begin with, there is a real irony 
in the phrase “stress upon the Roger- 
ian technique.” If somebody pres- 
suring Mr. Kreves to use a counseling 
technique which forbids the pressuring 


of the counselee, then something is cer- 


tainly haywire. Teachers of counseling 
(including me) have been known to 


get tagged out on this kind of foul ball, 


and if this were what Rogers were try- 
ing to do to him, Mr. Kreves would 


be well-advised to wash his hands of 


the whole business and get on with his 
own pastoral work. 


On the other hand, it may be that 
he has not heard Rogers altogether 
clearly. It would be rash to defend all 
that has been taught in the name of 


= 
ritual. 
‘eight, 
| 
ecg” | 


Rogers, and he himself has grown con- 
tinually in his own insight into the 
meaning of counseling. His earlier 
book, Counseling and Psychotherapy 
(1942) has been a landmark in the 
field, but it is marked by a surface at- 
tention to technique that Rogers him- 
self has moved well beyond. Certainly 
the shift in terminology from “‘non- 


directive” to Client-Centered Therapy: 


(the title of his 1951 book) is signifi- 
cant. In indicates, among other things, 
his dissatisfaction with both the nega- 
tive (what a counselor does not do) 
connotations and the “technique’”’ (ten 
casy rules) connotations of that earlier 
term, | 

If the discussion cannot be pushed 
below the question of technique, then 
Mr. Kreves is undoubtedly right. No 
one “technique” is universally valid 
and, much more seriously, if one uses 
any technique on a parishioner, this is 
—or ought to be—resented. 

jut | hear Rogers calling me and 
my fellow ministers to something far 
more disturbing than this. | hear him 
asking me to examine what it means: 

1. To risk myself in love and care 
into the living experience of another 
person ; 


2. To respect the awesome right and — 


responsibility of another person to 
choose in and for his own life; 

3. To trust sources of healing and 
growth that are not manipulable either 
by me.or by the parishioner. : 

To risk, to respect, to trust, have 
powerful Christian implications, even 
though Rogers does not spell them out 
in Christian terms. Let me quote some 
of his own words: | 


[It has seemed clear, from our clinical 
experience as well our research, that 
when the counselor perceives and accepts 
the client as he is, when he lays aside 
all evaluation and enters into the per- 
ceptual trame of reference of the client, 
he frees the client to explore his life 
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and experience anew, frees him to per- 
ceive in that experience new meanings 
and new goals. But is the therapist will- 
ing to give the client full freedom as to 
outcomes? Is he genuinely willing. for 
the client to organize and direct his life? 
Is he willing for him to choose goals: 
that are social or antisocial, moral or 
immoral? If not, it seems doubtful that 
therapy will be a profound experience 
for the client. Even ‘more difficult, is 
he willing for the client to choose re- 
gression rather than growth or maturity, 
to choose neuroticism rather than men- 
tal heaith? to choose to reject help | 
rather than accept it? to choose death 
rather than lite? To me it appears that 
only as the therapist is completely will- 
ing that any outcome, any direction, may 
be chosen——only then does he realize the 
vital strength of the capacity and po- 
tentiality of the individual for construc- 
tive action. It is as he is willing for 
death to be the choice, that life 1s 
chosen; ior neuroticism to be the choice, 
that a healthy normality is chosen. The 
more completely he acts upon his cen’ 
tral hypothesis, the more convincing 1s 
the evidence that the hypothesis is cor- 
rect. (pp. 48-9, Client-Centered Ther- 
apy) 


Consider these words in the light of 
some Christian affirmations : 

1. We speak easily of God's having 
worked the event of salvation for man, 
not by pulling man up out of his pre- 
dicament, but by entering’ it and taking 
it upon himself, even unto the Cross. 
How do [ enter another's situation, in 
Luther’s phrase, “as Christ to my 
neighbor,” when my temptation 1s to 
stand outside him and to try to call 
him out of his suffering? 

2. We speak easily of God's having 
granted to man the terrible freedom to 
choose for him or against him. How 
do I respect this freedom and responst- 
bility in my neighbor, when I fear the 
choices he may make and am tempted 
to try to save him by choosing for him! 

3. We speak easily of the Holy Spit 
as the true healer. of man’s. broken- 
ness. What does it mean to trust the 
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working of this that I cannot manipu- 
late, when my temptation is to try to 
hecome myself the healer and restorer 
of my neighbor ? 

These are troubling questions. 
least they trouble me. If I have offered 
them, instead of answers to Mr. 
‘Kreves’ questions, it is because I think 
the real issues for the Christian pastor 
lie somewhere in them. 
to he annoyed by enthusiastic devotees 
ot “Rogerianism” (whatever on earth 
that it is another thing to get 
shaken up by Rogers himself. 

—Ropert 
Assistant Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Perkins School of Theology | 
Southern Methodist University 


A MINISTER-COUNSELOR writes... . 


My fellow minister feels “too saat 
stress has. been put upon the Rogerian 
technique’? and would like to change 
ints emphasis or focus. I think he will 
agree that we had first better try to 
ascertain why this is. so. As one who 
elt it a rare privilege to work with 
Rogers. for three years, I should like 
lo suggest an explanation and to in- 
licate why I can sympathize in part 
with our writer’s objection. 


The significance of Rogers’ method 


otten overlooked. This method is the 
electrical recording of the entire coun- 
sling process followed by careful 
study, research, and reflection on what 
is revealed. This method tends, on the 
oe hand, to give an exceedingly clear 
expression of his technique, so that 
even the reader feels that he under- 
stands and feels that he can master it. 
This clarity of presentation and identi- 


fication leads naturally to a great deal 
ot discussion. 


However, this very method devised 
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[t is one thing 


lot arriving at his conclusions is too 
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New Book Announcement 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
through 
“SMALL- GROUP DISCUSSION 


by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D. 
and Contributors 


A Source — of Small-Group Discussion 
Methods containing 


Section I— MULTIPLE COUNSELING, 
the unabridged edition, selected among 
best books of its year by PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Section II—SYMPOSIUM: _ thirty-nine 
articles bv professional leaders in the 
field of education, religion, pastoral and 
psvchological counseling, hospitals for 
the mentally ill and the aging, mental 
health agencies. 


Clothbound, 6x9, illustrated, chapter ref- 
erences and 600-item bibliography. 


Order on approval, request cone 
discount 


MONONA PUBLICATION 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


by Rogers offers counselors using every 
kind of technique an opportunity to 
compare: their practice and. to make 
evaluations of what really has occurred 
in the counseling process. 

Anyone who has tried to foHow this 


vigorous method of self-exploration, as 


I have with hundreds of hours of elec- 
trical recordings, knows very well the ~ 
great gulf that may exist between the — 
intent of the counselor and what he 
does and what his actual verbal ex- 
pression is. Furthermore, in this method 


“we have the means of actually exam- 


ining how the client does respond to 
the various approaches used by the 
counselor. We have the means of ac- 
tually studving how rapport is really 
achieved, rather than just assuming 


our various opinions as to how it 
works. It is Rogers himself who has 


provided the very instrument by which 
his techniques might be proven less 
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helpful or irrelevant by all who are 
willing to subject themselves to the 
same exacting scrutiny. 


Our writer here tends to identify 
Rogerian therapy with “reflecting the 
thought and the feelings of the client” 
in Opposition to “being in accordance 
with the personality of the client.” 
Anyone deeply immersed in Rogerian 
therapy, or knowing a _ relationship 
with him and his teaching, knows that 
the technique is always suited to being 
in the deepest accord with the per- 
sonality of the client himself. Or again, 
in another place, our writer tends to 
identify Rogerian therapy as ‘“‘cathar- 
sis’ in opposition to “guidance.” Any- 
one familiar with the underlying spirit 
of Rogerian therapy knows that it aims 
at far more then catharsis and that the 
deepest guidance in life arises within 
such a client-centered relationship. So 
I, too, am disturbed at the number of 
people who know a few of the tech- 
niques identified with Rogerian therapy 
and thereby assume that they under- 
stand the meaning and nature of the 
process of Rogerian therapy itself. The 
manner in which writers believe that 
they can mix client-centered counseling 


with some other kind of counseling dis-- 


plays their confusion about the under- 
lying nature and spirit of it. This stress 
on Rogerian technique often betrays a 
lack of experiencing the real spirit 
which gives it power and helpfulness. 


Carl Rogers has developed the means 
by which we can get out of the prison 
of our various attitudes and opinions 
and meet on common ground of shared 


and mutual evaluation, so that we can . 


achieve valid progress and discernment 
of those attitudes which best advance 
the therapeutic process. The more that 
we can share our experience in the 


electrically recorded form where it may | 


June 


be clearly discerned just what was done 
by the counselor. and just what re- 
sponse was elicited in the client, the 


better we can get through the period of. 


pulling and hauling according to per- 
sonal opinion. 


—H. WALTER YODER 
Minister of 
Northland Church 
Rockford, Michigan 


A MINISTER OF — CARE 
comments... 

This question begins with a com- 
plaint about an overemphasis on the 
client-centered approach. Having spent 
a half dozen years in various stages of 
a learning relationship with Dr. Carl 
Rogers and another half dozen years 


pursuing a consistent client-centered | 


approach in my counseling work, I am 
ready to agree that too much emphasis 
may have been placed by me on think- 
ing about therapy in client-centered 
terms. I would like to share my com- 
plaint about twelve years of client- 
centered emphasis in counseling. It 1s 
not the same as this correspondent’s. 

It is not possible with so little be- 
fore us to speak with certainty about 
the frame of orientation from which 
this question arises. I have met a simi- 
lar question about overemphasis on 4 
Rogerian approach in ministers and 
students of counseling frequently. And 
what I have discovered I offer for what 
it is worth. I intend no anatagonism, 
but rather to grapple° with the real 
issue. What is at stake in this ques- 
tioner and in friends who have ques- 
tioned what to them appeared as my 
overemphasis on a Rogerian approach 
in counseling usually turns out to be 
some mixed (and usually unexplored) 
motivations within themselves regard- 
ing what kind of relation they want to 
have with people. 
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- The relationship with people which 
is usually desired by those who raise 


this overemphasis question is a mixture 


of wanting to help (vaguely under- 
stood) and of wanting to manage the 
lives of others (dimly perceived ). The 
clue to the existence within ourselves 
of covert needs to manipulate people 
(for their own good, of course) 1s 
found in our perception of and under- 
standing of psychotherapy (regardless 
of approach) as so many “techniques.” 
And the clue to these manipulative 
needs comes when even psychothera- 


‘peutic approaches themselves are ma- 


nipulated. That is, such people have 
usually suggested that vou could “use” 


aclient-centered approach for this stage 


of therapy, but you “‘use’’ a more as- 
sertive therapy for another phase. It 


seems to me my ministerial brother — 


speaks in these terms too. 


It has heen impressive to me that ex- 


perienced therapists regardless of their - 


“school” or approach, are rarely tech- 
nicians or even conscious of using: tech- 
niques. They see themselves as -enter- 
ing into a dynamic relationship with a 


person in which for the time being that 


person and relationship are more im- 


portant than anything else in the world. 


There is a fundamental and pervasive 
attitude of respect for the person which 
takes precedence over any single thing 
that is done by the therapist. With this 
attitude present every technique be- 
comes transformed into a personal 
communication and expression. In the 
absence of this attitude, every com- 
munication and expression is viewed 
by the client as a technique. To such 
the client responds with antagonism. 
Rightly so. The correspondent and I 
would agree that it is more important 
to establish a relationship of warmth 
and respect than to handle the situation 
so-as to make the client antagonistic 
over the counselor’s technique. Tech- 
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feel that you are using all the help 
you can get when you minister to 
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‘Many chaplains and pastors 
tell us that they would not. 
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Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 


1720 Chouteau Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


nique not only shouldn't show, it 
shouldn’t be present as technique. 

I find it dithcult to put therapy into 
neat stages as is suggested by those 
who can assign different therapeutic 
approaches to different phases of ther- 
apy. Therapy is a matter of a direct, 
warm, open, responsive, trying-to-un- 
derstand attitude on my part with a 
person who has varying aspects of self 


lying outside of, or-at the fringe of, 


working awareness. The more of this 
fringe facets of self to which I can be 
sensitive and which I can bring into 
personal comununication, the more of 
his self can I help the client to see and 
to be. It matters little to me whether 
the hour I spend with the client is his 
first or his 101st. What constitutes my 
therapeutic attitudes at one time will 
be essentially the same at another, or 
with one client will be little different 
than with another. At each time and 
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with each client, | am a person relating 
- to another person, not a technician who 
now has the product moved along to a 
certain stage of production. 


Having suggested at the outset that 
I believe there can be an overemphasis 
on the client-centered approach and 
having now made plain it is not be- 
cause some additional ‘‘techniques” are 
necessary, let me state my Own com- 


plaint. he “client-centered” name for - 


psychotherapy takes the focus off of a 
directive role by the therapist. This 
is exceedingly important. It points up 
the self-directive capacities in the 
chent. This is equally important. What 
it tends to neglect is the degree to 
which therapy is a relationship or an 
interpersonal process. It is a growing 


belief of mine that once a developing - 


therapist is able to be consistently and 
unseliconsciously chent-centered in his 
therapy, then the focus of attention 
can move to relational dimensions of 
the situation. There are unmined thera- 
peutic riches to be lifted into awareness 
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that have to do with the feelings in the 


therapist in addition to those in the 


client. This side of the therapeutic re. 


lationship seems to me to have suffered 


by neglect through the client-centered 
emphasis. 


In so far as the self is an_ inter. 
personal process, product and_ agent 
(all at once), and in so far as therapy 
facilitates becoming one’s self, then to 
this degree the health-giving ingredi- 
ents of therapy are interpersonal in 
character. Now concentration upon the 
acceptance and understanding aspects 
of the therapist’s relationship to the 
client reveals immense capacities in the 
client to grow in the relation of ac- 
ceptance. It does not provide us a 


. framework for seeing the fringe aspects 


of self in the therapist and how these 


play upon the relation. In truth the 


full-bodied self of the therapist with 


measure of healthy congruence 


tween feelings and awareness, as well 
as a.measure of denied feelings, is a 
basic reality of a therapeutic relation- 
ship too. Somehow our formulations 


about what therapy is need to take ace [7 


count of the complex self of the thera- 


_ pist as he relates openly, warmly, dt 


rectly io the complex self of the client. 
In the dynamics of this interaction, only 
part of which are verbal, lies a fuller 
understanding of what it means for 


‘each to become more of the self he 


may be. The concept “‘client-centered” 


only faintly touches upon these depth f° 


aspects of an interpersonal relationship 
which is therapeutic: I would wish for 
a rubric which would cover all the em- 
phasis upon the growth process within 
the client plus the growth relation- 
ship between client and therapist. 


-—Russett ]. Becker, Pu.D. 
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A PSYCHIATRIST writes... 


Professor Paul E. Pfuetze in an ar- 
ticle, “The Concept of the Self in 
Lontemporary Psychotherapy” (Ppas- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY, F ebruary, 1958) 


-|chodrama and says: “In a private con- 


.|versation with the writer, Dr.. Moreno 


wonided that he knew Martin Buber 
ad has taken inspiration from the im- 
plications of the I-Thou motif for his 
wn ‘psvchodrama’.” 
accurate and misleading, and I do not 
recall having said it. It is improbable 
decause Buber had no relation whatso- 
‘ver to the beginnings of psychodrama. 
Indeed, if one gives priority to dates 
ot publication it may be said, on the 
vontrary, that Buber has taken some 
mspiration from my writings before 


publishing his book J and Thou. How- 


ever, it seeins to me that this is not a 


urch 


Matter of priority but rather a matter 
ot interdependence between leaders in 
‘pioneering period. The crucial prob- 


discusses on page 18 the origins of PpSy- 


This statement 1s. 


The I-Thou Theme, Contemporary 
and Psychodrama 


lem is to evaluate the concepts which 
have had the good luck to survive and. 
become the center of world-wide dis-. 
cussion forty years later. 

I have presented the [-Thou motive 
and the concept of the living encounter 
(“Begegnung’) in several pamphlets 


and books published many years be- 


fore Buber formulated his own. My 
first publication, Einladung zu Einer 
Begegnung (Invitation to a Meeting 
or Encounter) appeared in the spring 
of 1914, before the outbreak of the 
First World War, and was followed by 
twelve religious dialogues, speeches, 
and books all bearing the same over-all 
title of “Begegnung” and dealing with 
the I-Thou theme, published between 


1914 and 1925. I was chief editor of the 


*Daimon” magazine; Buber was one ot 
its contributing editors, and published 
in Volume 2, No. 1, January 1919, an 
article on Chassidism, the “Geschichten 
l’om Berdyczewer.”’ Immediately fol- 
lowing, in the same issue, is contained 
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“my “Die Gottheit Als Redner” (The 
Godhead as Preacher) dealing with the 
I-Thou theme. Other contributing edi- 
tors were Franz Blei, Alfred Doblin, 
Francis Jammes, George \V. -Lukasc, 
Robert Musil, Giovanni Pascoli, Max 
Scheler, Jakob \Vassermann, and 
Franz Werfel. It is quite evident that 
at a time when I was exclusively dedi- 
cated to the I-Thou theme, the concept 
of the living encounter, and the re- 
ligious actor in the Here and Now, 
Buber was still dominated by a religi- 
ous-historie orientation and his work 
on Chassidism. | am, however, unfa- 
miliar with the further development of 
Buber’s work since the time of our 
original contact through the **Daimon” 
magazine. 


The first question is: Which are the 
essential concepts, and are there any 
similarities between their presentation 
by Buber and myself?’ I believe that 
there are some overlapping concepts 
and common phrases: The [-Thou, the 
dialogical concept of the meeting—in 
its two meanings with Man .and with 
God, the concept of the Here and Now, 
the concept of the degradation of man 
to an impersonal object, to an “It.” 
But there are divergencies which are 
greater than the similarities. My con- 
cept of self-realization represents an 
important point of difference. Buber’s 
“T and Thou” is written in the third 
person. Although it speaks of I and 


Thou, it is not quite the “I and Thou” 


in the first person as presented in my 
Einladung zu Einer Begegnung. This 
different emphasis illustrates that 
Buber was a religious philosopher and 
historian; I was a physician and psy- 
chotherapist centered on the living God 
in the present moment, bent to help in 
the Here and Now, taking an a-histor- 
ical and often anti-historical position. 


The second question is: By what 


steps did the ideas of the I-Thou te 
lation and encounter develop into the 
theory cf interpersonal relation, an 
how did they penetrate the American 
field of modern psychotherapy and pas. 
toral psychology? Last but not least 
how did psychodrama itself develop’ 


suber, being a religious philosophert 


primarily, was not concerned with the 
relation of the Self, the [-Thouw and 
the encounter to  psychotherapeutic 
problems. But I, being a physician ant 
psychotherapist, attempted to bridge 
the gap between religion and _ psychia- 
try and so became the natural carrier 
of their gradual rapprochement. I pre 


sented the earliest conceptualizations 


and descriptions of therapeutic psycho- 
drama in the Godhead as Actor, 1919 
and in The Theatre of Spontaneity, 


- 1923. As soon as I came to the United 


States in 1925, I began to publish these 
theories in books and to demonstrate 
them in hospitals, universities, and 
churches. My acquaintance with Wi: 
liam Alanson White in 1929, the out- 
standing figure of American psychiatry 
of that period, was a fortunate event. 
He took a deep interest in my ideas, 
sponsored my theories of interpersonal 
relations, group psychotherapy, and 
sociometry and brought them to the 
attention of the psychiatric profession 
from 1931 on, until his untimely death 
in 1937. This led to the gradual dis 
semination and transformation of the 
neo-religious and incipient existential 
istic ideas into psychiatre and scientific 
terms. 7 

Dr. Pfuetze’s assertion is herewith 
confirmed that contemporary psyche 
therapy and the theories of interpet- 
sonal relations owe a major part @ 
their foundation to the religiously ir 
spired writers of the first quarter cen 
tury. The influence of G. H. Meac 
upon the contemporary psychothera 


peutic situation was negligible. His 
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great contribution was the analysis of 
the cognitive structure of the Self; 
but dynamic role theory, the methods 
of the experimental role playing and 
acting out were imported to the United 
States in conjunction with psycho- 
drama; he was not concerned with re- 
ligious and psychotherapeutic prob- 
lems. The outstanding American 
forces in this area in my opinion were 
C. S. Peirce and William James. 
Thus major credit goes rightly to the 
neo-religious forces in Europe and the 
United States, but only in a very re- 


mote way to pragmatism and_ be- 
haviorism. 

Buber, [, and many others did 
not originate anything new but re- 


discovered and reformulated for our 
time, old ideas. The I-Thou theme 
is as old as religion, at least as old as 


Judaism and Christianity; the relation 


of I to Thou is at the core of religious 
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thinking; religion means relegare, to 
bind. But in a period of growing God- 
lessness it had lost its true meaning 
for many; it had to be rediscovered 
and filled with a new vigor so that :t 
would be fortified against the influence 
of Marxism and psychoanalysis. 
dominant ideology in the social sci- 
ences was then Marxism, which stem- 
med from an analysis of economic 
forces and placed its chief emphasis 
upon the masses; the dominant ideol- 
ogy in psy chotherapy was then psy- 
choanalysis which stemmed from biol- 
ogy and theories of evolution, placing 
its chief emphasis upon the individual 
as a biological organism. expand- 
ing psychotherapy was then in the 
making which craved to bring to the 
human being, in addition to analysts, 
leve, warmth, and affection. In that 
great crisis neither sociology nor psy- 
chology had an answer. It was at this 
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crossroad that revolutionary religious 
thinking in the form of the I-Thou 
‘theme was able to cross the bridge. 
This became the model after which 
modern psychotherapy shaped its fun- 
damental concepts. Since then they 
have penetrated religious, sociological, 
and psychotherapeutic literature. 

It may be helpful for orientation 
purposes to outline some of the power- 
ful neo-religious trends which oper- 
ated between 1910 and 1930 in Europe 
and from then on in the United 
States. 3 
_ 1. Renewed interests in the writings 
of Kierkegaard from about 1910 on; 
some of his exponents were Theodor 
Haecker, Ferdinand Ebner, Eberhard 
Grisebach, and Friedrich Gogarten. My 
critique of Kierkegaard was that al- 
though he ardently tried to reach his 
fellow man on the level of full Chris- 
tian responsibility, he never succeeded. 
He remained addicted throughout his 
life to interminable self reflection, 
never able to come to a real encounter. 
His self-accusation was that he never 
was able to cross a bridge between I 


and Thou. Kierkegaard’s own failure to. 


fulfill his credo as a living prophet is 
probably the reason why the exis- 
tentialism of today is so thoroughly 
anti - Kierkegaardian. Kierkegaard’s 


system needed a second existential - 


revolution. The nearest to it was my 
“Begegnung’ idea and the _ psycho- 
drama. 

2. The Chassidic movement inter- 
preted by Martin Buber, 1910-1923. 

3. The living encounter complex of 
Moreno leading to interpersonal ther- 
apy and existential psychodrama, 1918- 
1921. 
_ 4, The Existential Analysis (Das- 
einsalysis) of Martin Heidegger: Sein 
und Zeit, Tubingen, Niemeyer, 1927; 
after 1940, Binswanger, Boss and 
Frankl. 


5. Karl Jaspers and - its book on 
psychopathology. 


6. Mead’s social behaviorism (1934) 
and the neo-analytical groups of 
Fromm and Sullivan, 1937, about a 


generation later on the American 


scene. 


7. The revival of pastoral counseling, 
1925-1958 (Boisen, Dicks, and others). 


It is commonplace to say, but it is 
necessary to repeat, that scientific ideas 
developed out of religious beliefs, as 
astronomy from astrology, or as scien- 
tific medicine from primitive magical 
rites. It is therefore not astonishing 
that the most modern methods of psy- 
chotherapy, dependent upon the inter- 
action of persons, emerged from religi- 
ous ideas, and is forging towards a 
synthesis of religion and psychiatry. 


—J. L. Moreno, M.D. 
Beacon, New York 


DR. PFUETZE replies eo 


I am grateful to Dr. Moreno for 
his valuable comments on the origins 
and history of psychodrama, the I- 
Thou motif, and its uses in psycho- 


therapy. Some of these facts were un- 


known to me. His letter also gives me 


an opportunity to make clear my own 


position in the matter. 


Dr. Moreno takes issue with my 
footnote on p. 18 (PASTORAL PSY- 
cHoLocy, Vol. IX, No. 81) where ! 


write: “In a private cofiversation with 


the writer, Dr. Moreno confided that 
he knew Martin Buber and has taken 
inspiration from the implications of 
the I-Thou motif for his own ‘psycho- 
drama’.” This conversation, the details 
of which are now forgotten, took place 
several years ago, when Dr. Moreno 
was a Visiting Lecturer at the Unt- 
versity of Georgia. I immediately found 
in him a kindred spirit ; I told him of 
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my interest in Martin Buber, and we 
talked of our mutual concern. 


In the context. of my article, my 


‘words here may appear ambiguous and 
misleading; but a careful reading, I | 


think, will show that I did not say, 
certainly I did not intend to say, that 
Dr. Moreno had borrowed his ideas 


from Martin Buber. It may very well 
be that Dr. Buber derived some of his - 


ideas from Dr. Moreno. I don’t know ; 
and only Dr. Buber knows the arswer 
to this matter of priority. Certainly 
Buber has claimed no priority nor 
monopoly of his central thesis. Many 
others have employed similar concepts 
or have come close to them in thesr 
theory and. practice. 


In this particular article I was not 
concerned with tracing the origins of 
the I-Thou theme. I was not trying to 
establish copyrights to any ideas. I was 
concerned only to identify the motif 
and to show how two quite different 


} but first class minds had attempted to 


formulate the problems of man in the 
light of this theory. Furthermore, I 


was concerned to show the fertility and 


fruitful employment of this, and other 
smilar concepts and theories of the 
“social self’ by a host of writers, 
scholars, and therapists (including Dr. 
Moreno with his notions of living en- 
counter and dialogic relation). 


I was not concerned with priorities, 
borrowings, or dependencies. There- 
lore, I wrote (p. 10): “In what fol- 
lows, it should not be inferred that 
Mead and Buber are regarded as the 
only, or even the primary, sources of 
this concept of the ‘social self’ . 

Mead and Buber have given excep- 


tionally thorough, attractive, and fruit- 


ful expositions of this theme which has 


many other expressions—some of them — 
historically not derived from either 


Mead or Buber.” On p. 12: “Many of 


those writers explicitly acknowledge 


their indebtedness to Mead or to ~ 


Buber, or to both; but whether or not 
there is conscious dependence upon 
or parallelism with Mead or Buber, it 
is only too evident that this ego-alter, 
dialogical, interpersonal motif becomes 
germane to the problems in which con- 
temporary ethics, social and political 


theory, education, epistemology, Prot-_ 


estant theology, and psy chotherapy are 
interested.” 


The lines of influence are obscure 
and often indirect, but this idea has 
now become a powerful and pervasive 
factor in psychological analyses and 
therapy, and its germinal seeds, wind- 
borne in many directions, have pro- 
duced a rich harvest. Dr. Moreno has 
been one of the most imaginative and 
productive workers in this field. But 
as he himself observes: it is not a 
matter of priorities but of interdepend- 
ence between leaders in a pioneering 
period. I happen to have found Mead 


and Buber—no less than Moreno, to 


be inspiring pioneers in the contem- 


porary re-discovery of and discussions 


centering upon this seminal concept. 
Let us all continue to carry forward 
this dialogue about dialogue, personal 
encounter, and its possible uses for re- 
ligion and psychiatry. 


—PauL E. PFuETZE. 
Professor of Philosophy 


The University of Georgia 


DR. BUBER comments... 


I thank you for sending me the two 
statements. With the history of the 
“dialogical principle” in the two last 
centuries I have dealt at some length 
in the postscript to Die Schriften iiber 
Das Dialogische Prinzip (Heidelberg, 


1954). There (on page 293) I report. 
that the idea of “I and Thou” has al- | 
in the same 


ready been expressed, 
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terms, in my early writings, and es- 
pecially in the preface to the Legende 
Des Baalshem of 1907. By the way, 
Hasidism already then did not mean 
for me “history,” but actual existence. 


As to Dr. Moreno, of his writings I 
have read only Einladung zu Ener 
Beaegnung, and this I did not under- 
stand, obviously because its reader is 
demanded ‘implicitly to read it as hav- 
ing been written by “The Father,” a 
demand I am utterly unable to under- 
stand. | have never thought Dr. Moreno 
may be influenced by me. 


—MartTiIn BuBER | 
Professor of Social Philosophy 
Hebrew University 
Jerusalem, Israel 


Ona Doctrine of Man 


A MINISTER writes .. . 


I daresay that Dr. Paul \W. Pruyser 
(see “Toward a Doctrine of Man in 
Psychiatry and Theology,’ March, 
1958, p. 9) will not be able easily to 
produce “a doctrine of man in psy- 
chiatry and theology” for as long as he 
depends upon the orthodox for his 
theological view of man. In his article 
he seems to be much preoccupied with 
the subject of so-called original sin. 
So much is he obsessed by this obses- 
sive interpretation of man by the ortho- 
dox Christian theologians, that he fails 
to introduce logic at many points into 
his article. For example, there seems 
to me to be no connection between two 


quotations one finds in his article to | 


the following effect, “We are born and 
raised in sin,” and ‘‘We can never de- 
part from the power of our instincts.” 
And yet Mr. Pruyser implies that there 
is similarity. 

Personally, | hope for articles on 
theology by psychiatrists that are more 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


constructive, intelligible, and helpful in 
the future. 
—THEOpORE A. WEBB 
Minister of 
The Universalist-U nitarian Churei 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


DR. PRUYSER replies... 

Obviously, I failed to communicate 
with this reader of PASTORAL Psy. 
CHOLOGY, as I must have failed with 
inany others. But Mr. Webb commun: 
cates very well with me: I am thank. 
ful for his diagnostic acumen in at 
tributing my failure to an obsession. 
We in psychology and psychiatry are 
now slowly overcoming the use o 
pseudo-scientific jargon for the hidden 
purposes of swearing, condemning, and 


-ostracizing, and it pains us to see that 


others have learned the habit from ou 
bad example in the past. I take his 
letter to mean that he is simply, but 
furiously, irritated by what. he calls my 
orthodoxy. That is entirely his priv- 
lege. But such irritations cannot be 
taken away by logical argument in the 
pages of a journal any more thai 
Christian faith should be the end proé- 
uct of a series of logical conclusions. 
How sharp indeed is Mr. Webb’s ob 
servation that a doctrine of man along 
the lines I suggested cannot be pro 
duced easily! 

And if swearing is indicated, let us 
be more open and vigorous about it. | 
prefer Luther’s remark about “Die 
Hure Vernunft,” though it may cur 
rently be taboo in Haverhill suburbia. 
‘[ beheve one has to be quite a thinker 
hetore one can produce or appreciate 
that beautiful expression. But I am 
sure | am now failing again in my 
communication with Mr. Webb; I just 


hope that my remarks may help some 


other readers of this journal. 
—Paut W. Pruyser, Pu.D. 

The Menninger Foundatton 

Topeka, Kansas 
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NEWS 


SUMMER SEMINAR ON 
PASTORAL CARE 


The American Foundation of Reli- 
gon and Psychiatry announces. its 
Seventh Annual Summer Seminar on 
Pastoral Care for Clergy of all faiths. 
This important contribution to the 
fieds of religion and psychiatry will 
take -place on Monday, June 2nd 
through Friday, June 6th, at their new 
Clinic quarters, 3 West 29th Street, 
New York City. 


There will be lectures, seminars and 
workshop groups by such eminent 
authorities as Smiley Blanton, M.D., 
Otis Rice, D.D., Fred U. Tate, M.D.. 
Herbert Holt, M.D., and many others. 


The workshop groups will be limited to. 
not more than ten each. The division | 


into workshops will be made on_ the 
hasis of interests as well as previous 
training in pastoral care. Each group 
with its leader. will direct its own dis- 
cussions and activities. For further in- 
formation, apply at once to: The Rev. 
Frederick C. Kuether, Director of 


Training, at 3 West 29th Street, New» 


York 1, New York. 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION AND 
FAMILY COUNSELING 


A Workshop in Family Life Educa- 


tion and Marriage Counseling will be- 
held July 14-25 at Boston University 


under the auspices of the University’s 
summer School, School of lducation, 


= 


and the School of Theology. The - 
Workshop will be especially oriented 
to ministers, directors of religious edu- 
cation, and other professional persons 
and will include seminars and lectures 
on preparation for marriage, adjust- 
ment in marriage, with a special session 
on premarital and marital counseling. 
The latter two will be under the aus- 

pices of Dr. John T. Greene, Head of _ 
Division of Marriage and Family Re- ~ 
lations, Sociology Department, * Boston 
University. Dr. Lawrence K. Frank, a 


member of our Editorial Advisory 


3oard, will serve as one of the special 
resource lecturers at the Workshop. 


Applications should be filed by June 
Ist. For further: information write to 
Dr. John T. Greene, 236 Bay State 
Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. | 


INSTITUTE FOR PRIESTS 


An Institute for Priests on Psy- 
chological Problems in Marriage and 
Family Lite will be held under the aus- 
pices of the University of San Fran- 
cisco'on July 8-10, 1958. The Rev. 
Richard P. Vaughan, S.J. 1s Chairman 
of the conference and will lecture at 
the Institute on the subject of **Psy- 
choses and Neuroses: their symptoms 
and signs; clues that will help the 
priest detect these illnesses; principles 
of dealing with the mentally ill and 
emotionally disturbed; and the em- 
phasis on the relationship between 
priest and disturbed parishioner.” Oth- 
er subjects to be covered are “Mar- 
riage and Mental Illness,” **Premari-- 
tal Counseling,” “Mental [llness——The 
Child and Adolescent,” and “Marriage 
Counseling.” 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 
The last. meeting of the Society tor 
the Scientific Study of Religion was 


4 
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A Guide for 
Child-care Workers 


by Morris Fritz MAYER 


N important, long-awaited 

book directed to those who 
give day-to-day care to children in 
institutions for dependent children, 
for the emotionally disturbed, for 
the delinquent or retarded in train- 
ing schools, or for sick children in 
mental hospitals. 


Dr. Mayer’s depth of under- 
standing and scope of experience 
enable him 
and yet profoundly, the intricacies 
of providing daily care for these 
children. | | 


Price $2.25—Order from 


Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
Dep’t. PP-1, 345 East 46th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. i 


encies, 


to present, simply | 


held on April 12, 1958, at Columbia 
University, New York City. Among 
the subjects covered during the session 
were “Social and Personal Factors In- 
fluencing Choice of the Episcopal Min- 
istry as a Career”; “Role-I-xpectations 
of Clergymen and of Professional 
Social Workers with Reference to 
Pastoral Counseling”; “Clergymen’s 
Self-[mages as Pastoral Counselor.” 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP HELPS 
MENTAL HEALTH 


A four-year study conducted by a 
team of anthropologists, sociologists, 
and psychiatrists, among them Dr. 
Marvin Kk. Opler, Professor of An- 
thropology at Cornell Medical School, 
‘In presenting its recent findings con- 
cludes that strong identification with 
religious and ethnic groups makes for 
individual self-acceptance and sound 


mental health. Individuals who iden. 
tied themselves since early childhood 
with ethnic and religious groups were 
generally found to have achieved “in- 
tegrated adjustment and sound mental 
health.” “ia contrast,” Dr. Opler con- 
cluded, “those with psychotic tend- 
particularly 
symptoms, had been noticeably devoid 
of any group identification and partici- 


pation since their prepuberty stage.” 


INSTITUTE ON MENTAL ILLNESS 


An Institute for Pastors and Re- 


ligious Workers on Mental Illness was ] 


held recently at the Mississippi State 
Hospital under the sponsorship of Dr. 
C. K. Pepper, Chaplain. During one of 
the sessions Chaplain Pepper: spoke on 
“The Emotional Hazards of the Min- 
istry.” The Mississippi State Hospital 
offers annually six weeks of winter 
classes for pastors, as well as an eight- 
week summer class. Two internships 
are available for these sessions. For 
further information write to Dr. C. K. 
Pepper, Chaplain, Whitfield, Missis- 
sippi. 


MINISTERS AND ULCERS 


Are ulcers the inevitable result of 
the many demands which are made 
upon the minister, and what can he do 
about it? These questions were ex- 
amined by 900 theological students 


from 65 denominations at the meeting. 


of the fourth national triennial confer- 
ence of the Interseminary Movement 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches and held at Oberlin College. 
Speakers were Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t 
Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches ; Dr. Liston Pope, 


Dean of Yale Divinity School; Dr. 


Paul Lehmann, Harvard Divinity 


School, and Dr. Daniel Day Williams, 


Union Theological Seminary. : 
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BOOKS 


HE UNDISCOVERED by 


Carl Gustav Jung (Little, Brown 
& Co.—$3.00) 


(This book 1s the current Selection 


of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 

Most psychological readers think of 
the writings of C. G. Jung as obscure 
and forbidding. It must be admitted 
that this is true of many of his works. 
But The Undiscovered Self is an ex- 
ception. While not exactly on a par 
with the latest murder mystery for 
readability, Jung’s argument is for the 
most part clear, his thought stimulat- 
ing, and his matter exceedingly im- 
portant. 

One might not look for successors 


to Emerson and Thoreau among 


writers in the social sciences. Yet it 1s_ 


noteworthy that some of the most ef- 
fective modern defenders of the in- 
dividual are to be found among the 
psychologists and sociologists. Erich 


Fromm, Gordon W. Allport, A. H. 
Maslow, 


and David Riesman are 
among the better known of these, even 
though they may not represent the 
more orthodox section of social scien- 


tihe tradition. Jung has.always been a. 
‘member of this group, and now he has 


supphed the public. with a cogent 
weapon.in behalf of individualism in its 
battle with the mass.mind. 


To put the argument of the book in 
a nutshell, even though over-simplified, 
its point is that consciousness must al- 
ways reckon with the unconscious. In 


learning the ways of civilization and in 
conforming to society, man neglects his 


deeper instinctual urges and so becomes 


alienated from himself. The “undis- 
covered self” then, is the “shadow,” 
the primitive and rejected self which 
in sO many ways is the opposite of 
man’s conscious desires. This hidden 
self may contain seeds of explosive and 
destructive energy, but it is also the 
seat of creative spontaneity. It is fear- 
ed by dictators and derogated by most 
institutions including many creedal 
eroups. But dangerous though the 
transaction may be, this self must be 


invited by the poet, the-artist, the lover, 


the mystic, and the prophet if their 
creative work is to be done. Further- 
more, it is only through the proper ne- 
gotiation of the unconscious that our 
present world sickness may be cured. 

It is quite obvious that religion can- . 
not afford to pass over the insights of 
sO prominent a practitioner and think- 
er. This book gives the readiest intro- 
duction and access to Jung’s essential 
thought. It will help anyone who deals 
with people and has been puzzled by 
the strange ways of human nature, for 
che solutions to many paradoxes are 
suggested — why church people are 
often no better than the unchurched, 
for example. 


The book has some limitations, per- 
haps self-imposed. Being brief, it is 


rich in generalizations but somewhat 


lacking in specific illustration. It would 
be enlivening if more use had been 
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made of the rich clinical material that 
has. formed the empirical ground of 
Jung’s thought. Consequently many 
sentences are suggestive rather than 
conclusive. Indeed, the matter dealt 
with is much too complex for final con- 
clusions. 

“She'll vish there was more,” said 
Sam \eller, “and that is the great art 
o letter writing.” We wish there were 
more afier putting down this volume, 
and this characteristic will send un- 
satisfied but highly stimulated readers 
to other books by Jung and Jungians. 
One scldom reads any of Jung's writ- 
ings without the feeling that one has 
been introduced to many insights which 
constitute just the beginning of an ex- 
citing adventure into the depths of the 
human soul. [ere is a book both tor be- 
ginners and more seasoned travelers 
anong Jung's thought. 


In conclusion we nught note that 
there are many of our generation that 
have a unrest and a dim 
consciousness that either the solution 
of the stark and perilous problems of 
our age will be a religious solution or 
there will be no solution at all: Jung 
seems to share this sense, and he also 
possesses a keen awareness of danger, 
vet with a focus that most of the 
rest of us lack. With a_ prophetic 
hiager, m this litthe book, he points in 
the direction of a solution. Those who 
do not possess his background and have 
not had his opportunity to explore the 
depths of human personality cannot 
pronounce on the accuracy of his diag- 
nosis with mathematical precision, or 
‘perhaps with any precision at all. But 
the reviewer can testify that the read- 
ing of the book has stirred him with 
the sense of standing’ in the presence 
of protound intuitions pregnant with 
significance for the times. Neither the 


sense of 


June 


clergyman nor the psychologist can af- 


ford to neglect The Undiscovered Self. | 


-—\VALTER Houston CLARK 
Dean and Professor of Psychology 
Hartford School of | 
Religious Education 
Hartjord Seminary Foundation 


HE URGE TO PUNISH wi 


. Henry Weihofen (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy—$+4.00: special price to 
Book Club members, $2.95 ) 


(This book ts the next: Selection of 


the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


This book brings us a timely discus-: 


sion of issues regarding our punish- 
ment of the crimes by mentally. sick 
people. I say timely because a current 
best seller is Mever Levin’s Compul- 


sion, his documentary account of the — 
Loeb-Leopold case. I think Weihofen’s | 
The Urge to Punish should be read as | 


a companion volume to Coz pulsion., It 


-any case could make clear the thesis 


of this book, surely the ‘‘crime of the 
century’ and its handling in court 
could. Building on modern knowledge 


of the unconscious and the role of hid- ;. 


den motivations in behavior so skill- 
fully unfolded in Compulsion, Weihot- 
en shows that in extreme criminal of- 
fenses both the criine and the punish- 


ment are entbedded in complicated | 


rational jactors. 

In the primary crime where in: 
sanity is used as a defense, Weihofen 
iorcetully states that insanity 1s always 
at stake: “It takes an abnormal mind 
to. commit a_ killing.” Yet our laws 
governing the test of “insanity” rely 
upon century-old rule emphasizing 
simple rational awareness of right and 
wrong. Why should criminal law re- 
garding “insanity” fail so conspicuous- 
ly to take account of the complex emo- 


tional tactors operating in a_ unitary 
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an af- personality at the time of a murder? 
| Self. \Why does the law in most -states make 
‘competent psychiatric testimony irrele- 

sant, if not impossible, by holding as a | 
anity test the mere knowledge of right 
‘and wrong? The answer to this ana- 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 


ie -chronistic failure to acknowledge ‘emo- TABLES 
‘tonal and irrational factors in the per- 
gnality of the criminal is that irra- &. 
by {tional factors exist in the puntshers. and Ail 
ion 
2 et > Over 46,000 in- 
rtraus In a. ce society, we are all itusions own 
2¢ > an¢ us modern 
ice to the punishers. Judges, juries, and the Monroe Folding MONROE TRUCKS 
rest of us have Hidden Sieational depths 
MoSnor “Sora 
‘on of our beng W hich crimes of murder 
“Iuh,) jand sex arouse. “Our righteous indig- Folding Tables, 
ination against wrong-doers is more Trucks, Mogabic 
ISCUS-"| often than we consciously. realize an ing Risers 
ich. et our special prices, 
inish- ! expression of our own strong but re- quantity discounts, also terms, 


sick pressed aggressive impulses. The urge 


punish in others the conduct we re- 
m pul- press in ourselves 1s probably the main testimony which demonstrated the 
yf the obstacle to the adoption of a rational “mitigating” factor of diseased per- 
ofen’s ‘penal code.” states Wethofen. (p. 13- sonality anid inunature emetional de- 
ad a8 1+) Relentlessly he hammers home the velopment as reason to withhold the- 
On. process of projection which gives vir- death penalty in that confessed murder. 
thesis styous coating ‘to’ our own repressed Ax one of the Loeb-Leopold attorneys 
the vicious feelings in our punitive han- it. “Of course they're sick. the 


dling of crime. crime itself shows It. 
ledge 
f hid- Phat our laws for criminal insanity 
[itsanity tests’ left to jury judgment 
skill- |. should ignore modern psyehiatri¢c find- 
with the resultant irrationality ol .. 
eihot- ings is indictment encugh. But added 
urges to punish as may reside in the | 
this, Wethoten shows how the ad- 
., ‘average man on the one hand, and the oe : 
nish- nunistraticn ot these laws involves dis- . 
. palpable abnormality which makes the 
od | crimunatory social class tactors. Al- 


criminal act irresponsible on the other, 
|Was manifest in the Darrow defense of 
2 ins {Loeb and Leopold. Darrow confronted 
hofen jacrime confessed by intelligent persons 
lways [capable of being judged sane by the 
mind ‘night and wrong knowledge test. If he 
laws entered’ the plea: not guilty by in- 
rely sanity, [linois law would have required . 
sizing 4 jury trial. Hada jury trial occurred, flere is an issue great enough to 
t and the passion of vengeance plus the in- wish for an Amos. But Wethofen 
v Te- adequate. legal test- of insanity would proves himself a true reformer as he 
uous- jhave brought the death penalty. In- moves against the central issue: the 
emo- stead, he entered a guilty plea and suc- senseless prolonging of capital punish- 
itary cessfully introduced modern psychiatric . ment laws. The concluding chapter of 


though over 7,000 murders occur in the 
United States in one vear, little over 
100 executions tor murder occur. “Ot 
the few who are actually executed, al- 
most all are poor, almost all are men, 
and a disproportionately high number 
are negroes. (p. LOo+) 
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the book lifts the mass unconcern about 


capital punishment into a focus no_ 


minister can lightly ignore. Weihofen’s 
statement, “It is time we Americans 
realized that we have probably the most 
ferocious penal policy in the whole 
civilized world,” is one I recommend 
calling to mind the next time we hear 
someone chanting how religious Amer- 
ica 1s becoming ! 

There are prophetic notes, psycho- 
analytic probings, and a worthy famil- 
iarity with legal facts, myths, and 
processes combined in. a varied indict- 
ment of our punitive needs, our laws 
covering criminal offenses by the men- 
tally ill, and the whole irrational pres- 
ervation ot capital punishment. This 
book is more needed than most of us 
are likely to admit. at first. We set 
crime aside as though non-existent in 
ourselves. We also set mental illness 
apart. When the two overlap we feel 
even freer 1m saying, 
that doesn’t concern me.” Yet = the 
author succeeds in making us aware 
that we are very much involved in the 
perpetuation of laws and practices re- 
garding crime and mental illness which 
are indeiensible. *“UChe urge to punish” 
Is a Strategem of ey which beguiles 
us all. 

This book impressed me anew with 
the vast pool of latent hostility which 
exists in us all. It will be disquieting to 
those who preach a gospel of love to 
discover how much we are all carriers 
of irrational. hatreds and unresolved 
conthets. When Mever Levin concludes 
the introduction to Compulsion with 
“but surely. we all believe in healing 
more than in punishment,” | am led to 
wonder if we do aiter reading Jhe 
Urge to Punish. Wealism requires us 
to face the fact of an uneasy - struggle 
between our healing and our punish- 
‘This book helps here, too. 
Uhis suggests it has a therapeutic value 


Ing desires. 


This 1s a matter 


June | 


heyond its informative and_propheti 
values: te 
—RussELL J. BECKER, Pu.D; ti 
Minster of Pastoral Care: |'5 
Glenview Community Church | 


Glenview, [Illinois 
is 


HILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

by David Elton Trueblood (Har. ‘ 

per & Bros.—$5.00 ) af 
(This book is the current Dividend\* 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology™ 


Book Club. ) | 
0 
For nearly’ a quarter of a century = 


Dr. Trueblood has been writing stimu-| 
lating books. Over this period of time, 
he has acquired a much-deserved fol- 
lowing. These faithful readers will 
more than pleased with the publica 
of Philosophy of Religion. i 
Here, quite obviously and un 
apologetically, is the case for Theistiq 
Realism. Dr. Trueblood raises all o 
the crucial questions facing any philos]. 
ophy ot religion, presents succinct ,, 
descriptions of -historic answers give; 
to these questions, and then indicateg, 
with clarity and assurance the theistidp 
solution or attempts at solution. a 
is all done with great care and acheter 
ly competence. 
The reviewer was especially 
pressed with Dr. Trueblood’s chapter’. 
on the problem of evil (Ch. 17). This 5 
is one of the finest short summaries of x 
the problem and the suggested soluy, 
tions to be found anywhere in the cuf- 
rent literature. Besides cov ering a great, re 
deal of historical literature in twenty-/‘ 
five pages (not an easy feat in itself!) 
the reading is both lucid. and interes 
ing. And Dr. Trueblood does not of pio 
fer effusive apologies for not coming?” 
up with a nice, neat solution to thi 101 
excruciatingly real problem. “There }s Bu 
one thing worse than disturbance oveg"™® 
the problem (of evil) ;” writes the 
author, ‘that is not to feel it.” 
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Dr. Trueblood sees the challenges 
to theistic religion in terms of Dialec- 
tical Materialism (Ch. 12), Freudian- 
im (Ch. 13), and Logical Positivism 
(Ch. 14. Of special interest to pas- 
‘toral psychologists will be Dr. True- 
‘blood’s analysis of the Freudian chal- 
lenge. It 1s exhilarating to find a reli- 
gonist who paints a realistic picture 


Freud’s position on religious- mat- 


ers. Recently we have witnessed an al- 


“most incredulously mendacious inter- 
‘|oretation ot Freudian psychology by 


sme pastoral psychologists. In these 
interpretations Freud is seen as some- 
thing of an angelic messiah, quite mis- 
understood by contemporary clergy- 
men. Dr. Trueblood has none of this. 
He writes : ‘’ The simple truth is that, if 
the Freudian position is fully war- 
ranted, there is no way, by either rev- 
elation or any other way, in which 
an honest and intelligent person can be 


sense” (p. 2/9). Though we may not 
share Dr. Trueblood’s ardent criticism, 
itis nevertheless refreshing to see in 


“jprint a less distorted picture of the 


Freudian ‘‘theology.”’ 
A somewhat unusual appendage to 
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this volume is an Appendix contain- 


ing reprintings of The Fundamental 
Theistic Argument of Plato’s Laws, 


Kant’s Moral Proof of God’s Being 
irom the Critique of Judgment, and 
Pascal’s Experience of God. These 
wef excerpts will surely help the stu- 


,|dent to appreciate the historical atmos- 
‘ohere of Dr. Trueblood’s thinking. 


It would be difficult to offer a legi- 
imate criticism of Philosophy of Reli- 
jton unless it might be in terms of the 
of the philosophic 
iN proposed throughout the volume. 
But this would be unfair judgment: in 
new of Dr. Trueblood’s reminder that 
hatever the truth may be, it is cer- 
ainly larger than our particular sys- 
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a believer in God in any objective 


posi- 
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tems. The reviewer assumes that Dr. 
Trueblood includes in this warning the 
system of Theistic Realism. 

In his Preface, Dr. 
writes: ““The purpose of this book 1s 
to develop and to expound the essen- 
tials of a philosophy which enables men 
and women of this century. to be beth 
intellectually honest sincerely 
devout.’ Too frequently an author does 
not realize his purpose as stated in his - 
preface; this reviewer believes that Dr. 
Trueblood is not one of these authors. 

STRUNK, JR. 
Associate Profes sor of Peycholées 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon, West Virgtnta 


HOULD I RETIRE? by George 
H. Preston,» M.D. (Rinehart— 
_ This book should be read by every 
minister over forty as a guide to his 
own spiritual development. Other min- 


_isters should read it for the help it. 


would give them in counseling parish- 


ioners who are about to retire or who 


have already retired. Churches would 
do well to have it in their libraries or on 
their reading tables where it would cir- 
culate among the membership. It con- 
tains one of the best analyses of the 
psychology of work and the implications 


for retirement this reviewer has seen. 


It also contains an excellent analysis otf 


the problem of retirement for women 
and single persons, two groups rarely 


considered in such discussion. There 1s 
a good short chapter on what children 
can do to make retirement eaSier for an 
aged parent. Other chapters deal with 
the health problems of the aged in a 
constructive and comforting fashion. 
——Paut B. Maves 

clssociate Professor of 

Religious Education 

Drew University Theological . 
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We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of Pastorat PsycHotocy. for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming summer months. 
A posteard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 


ligion? (1927) : from the Note. 


ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J 


BUSINESS CARDS 
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Products Co., Box #27, Great Neck, New 
York. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


tianity. His work as a teacher, preach- 


er, and writer quickly made him the 


best known theologian in America, 
even though he has said more than 
once that he is not a theologian, ap- 
parently meaning that he has not at- 
tempted to be systematic in the same 
sense, for example, as Karl Barth or 
Paul Tillich. In the late thirties he was 
the fifth American to be invited to give 
the 
he drew the largest crowds this lec- 
- tureship has ever had before or since. 
They were later published as the two 


volumes of The Nature and Destiny of 


Man (1941 and 1943), and are prob- 
ably even now the most basic and cen- 
tral of all his writings. | 

We may simply note his other major 
hooks: Does Civilization Need Re- 


(1940) ; 


The Irony of 


and the Dramas of History (1955). 
Neariy all his books have been pub-|F 


note a sensitive pastoral dimension tliat 


Gifford Lectures in Scotland, where - 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


book of a Tamed Cynic (1929) ; Moral 
Man and Immoral Society (1932) ; Re- 
flections on the End of an Era (1934): 
An Interpretation of Christian Ethics 
(1935); Beyond Tragedy (1937): 
Christianity and Power Politics 
The Children of Light and 
the Children of Darkness (1944); 
Discerning the: Signs of the Times 
(1946); Faith and History (1949): 


Christian Realism and Politi- 
and The Selj 


(1952) 
cal Problems (1953) ; 


lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. He 
founded the quarterly, ‘‘Christianity 
and Society,” and the bi-weekly jour- 
nal, “Christianity and Crisis,” 
continues as their editor. 

He has been awarded at least four 
different kinds of honorary degrees by" 
at least sixteen institutions, in_ the 
United States and the British Isles. He 


has undoubtedly had more influence 


on the current theological thinking oi 


American ministers than any other} 
living person. He has affected “the cul- 


tured despisers of religion” in unprece- 
dented fashion. Even soberly descrip- 
tive accounts of his influence would 
have to contain more “most’s.” In ad- 
dition to the work and the qualities 
that have made him and his influence 
so impressive, we predict that an even- 
tual biographical assessment will also 


has been called on unobtrusively ovet 
the years as need for it appeared. 


American History 


and]: 


Ii there is any sense at all in which 
we can honor Reinhold Niebuhr, w 


-believe it lies in critical appraisal o! 


his views on psychology. We leave thi 
task in the competent hands of Han 
Hofmann, Walter M. Horton, Bernar 
M. Loomer, and Carl R. Rogers. 
—SEWARD HILTNE 
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